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“By all means, own The World Book” 


Nathaniel Butler, Dean, U ni- 

versity of Chicago, says: “The 

World Book is the best and 

most practical family ency- 
clopedia of which I have any knowledge. 
For the man of affairs, and for a house- 
hold with boys and girls growing up, I 
do not know of a set of books I should 
recommend in its stead.” 

Charles McKenny, President, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan: ‘The World Book is one of 
the best reference books for both young 
and old that could be put in any home.” 

E. George Payne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University: “So far as 
my experience goes The World Book 
is the most valuable reference work on 
the market for the school library, for 
the teacher and for the pupil of the 
elementary and secondary schools.” 

Here in ten convenient, beautifully 
bound volumes is all vital world-knowl- 
edge, of all yesterday and today, made 
simple, entertaining, rich with story and 
picture, rich with human interest and a 
broad world viewpoint . . . timely and 
down to date. The World Book is the 
only reference work of its kind that has 
the unqualified approval of the highest 


educational authorities. Compiled only 
a few years ago—yet it is already in 
almost every school library of any size 
in the United States... put there by 
32 State Boards of Education. It is 
already in practically every city public 
library, in from one to 100 sets... 
judged “best of its type” by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, America’s su- 
preme court on books. 

Compare any World Book article with 
a similar article in any general reference 
work or encyclopedia. You find it more 
animated, easily understood, more to 
the point—giving you a survey of a sub- 
ject in few minutes. Yet it invites brows- 
ing—invites looking up related subjects 
listed at the end of each article. It is 
the children’s own reference book. The 
encyclopedia for your own culture. 

Your city librarian, the superinten- 
dent of your schools, the teacher of your 
boy or girl, know The World Book, use 
it. The World Book is sold exclusively 
through just such professional men and 
women. The coupon brings complete 
information. 

F. Quarrit & Co., Publishers, Chicago 


The Roach Fowler Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Missouri \ alley Distriiutors 


‘The WORLD BQ@K 


The humanized reference work 
for the whole 


family 
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W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
Dept. C-15, 154 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Because the selection of 


Eastern Schools & Camps—Boys 


Directory of Schools 

believe that it will be of real service. Letters 
and comments from our readers are constantly show- an article on “Choosing the Camp” 
ing us how deeply interested they are in educational issue. Both of these articles, with the bibliographies 
problems, whether it be the education of the toddler, 
the school child, or the boy or girl in college. 

Few decisions are as important as the choice of a 
school or camp for children. The responsibility for this 
choice must rest directly with parents. It cannot safe- 
ly be delegated to anyone not personally acquainted this Directory only 


be made. Different children have different needs! 


undertaking, we are publishing in this issue an 


so important a decision. The 


CAMPS 


lines the essentials to be considered before making outset that all 










































BYRDCLIFFE 


WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


-A Summer of 
~Music and the Out-of-Doors 
for Boys 


Mornincs oF Music 
AFTERNOONS OF THE Out-or-Doors 
Weex-Enps oF MountAIN CAMPING 
« Every boy makes his own in- 

struments and discovers for 


himself each stage in the devel- 


opment of music 


~ 


[ Every boy learns to speak and 
write music through group 
singing, to read music through 
ensemble playing on the in- 
struments he makes and to 
know the beauty of music 
through individual instruction 
in violin and piano 

( The afternoons are spent in 
swimming, games, and field 
trips for nature study, with 
longer trips over the week-ends 
under the supervision of com- 
petent councilors 

Booklet on Request 
DIRECTOR 
ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
Address 
LAWRENCE SMITH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, N 


or 
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EDGEWOOD SCHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN 































































A Conscientious Directory of 


SCHOOLS & 


sidering for their child. 


or coins will be accepted. 


ask of the schools they 
This will be followed by 


pamphlets which may be had at 10c each. 














E publish for the first time in this issue a questions parents should ask themselves and ques- 
and Camps. We _ tions they should 


which accompany them, will be reprinted as separate 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. - 
We are making a conscientious effort to include in - 
schools and camps of high 
with the needs of the child for whom the choice is to standing. ‘The directors of these institutions feel 
that they have an important message for parents and 
school is a difficult we agree with them. It will naturally be a little time 
before all good private schools and camps are repre- 
article entitled “(Choosing the School,” which out- sented in this Directory but you may be sure from the 
the schools and camps that are 
article enumerates advertised here are good. 
ineen: Se uta’ & C am ps—Boy s Senn ‘Schools & c selina o- Ed 
BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL | | <—————* 9] 
“FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE" 
7th Year [ Ethi ] C | 
A Private Preparatory School for Boys. All grades. Small »| > 
Classes and Individual Instruction. A thorough education, "| 1Cca u ture | ‘1 
sound physical training, development of manly character. | 
ndergarten, Primary and Junior Departments 
Swimming pool—gymnasium—playground—School bus | School | 
calls for boys. Outing classes for young boys. | | 
Illustrated catalog upon request uy Central Park West and W 
309 to 315 West 83rd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5639 | (p) Sixty-Third Street ¥) 
- — - New York City | 
CAMP FENIMORE Established in 1878 | 
for BOYS I , iA) 
: . U,!| “etix Apter, Founder and Rector BY 
e On Beautiful LAKE OTSEGO, a eae peg ere i" 
+, Cooperstown, N. Y. RANKLIN ©. LEWIS, Ouperintendent y 
An unusual and exclusive camp for a limited number | I 
of desirable boys, 6 to 12, from cultured, Christian ] ow 
mane a. . camp st ene carefully adapted te the | 
age the boy. French conversatio Write ok 
eae ——— seis 4 Kindergarten, Elementary, and Ish 
Mrs. Clifford A. Braider, 114E. 22nd St. New York High School | 
Also Companion Camp for Girls 
Kindergarten-Primary Normal 
CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys In Lake Region | Training Course A) 
— camp has : distinctive group spirit which Open Air Classes, Grades V, VI, VII | 
laS developed thru years of strong leadership * 
sell ig 49 | agua i Ee ee See Pe Pre-Professional Art High School | 
Mr. & Mrs. Carle O. Warren, | Branch School, Kindergarten to Grade IV | 
1145 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J f 27 West 75th Street 
IRVING SCHOOL For Boys School C > ; | < 
) 1001 Camp, C erstown, Ne 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 90th year. Pre- 2, P 1s euhenaeds Neu York 
pares for college and technical schools , plant ly 4 
mplete equipment. Gymnasium, swimmi pool. All | ( ow i| 
athletics Catal g Address Headmaster, Box 950, ! 
ee Ss 0A CO-EDUCATIONAL day school. 
a \ Moral instruction in every grade. | 
; CHESTN( I HILL __ |, Academic branches, art, household arts, [iJ 
\ College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Inthe | @ music, nature study, physical training, | 
pen hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia 1 > \\ 
Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. afternoon recreation, shop-work. Com- 1 
HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, ‘Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. plete laboratory and shop equipment ! 
- ; . — Experiments in pre-professional education. 
Eastern Schools & Camps—Co-Ed | ®) College preparation 
MERRICOURT I 
Combines outdoor life with home care and com- Democratic schoo spirit r 
fort; an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom l , , = y 
camp life may be too strenuous. $100 per mo. $1,100 | il Full and partial scholarships available. Isp 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. (| oo eS —) 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. ——t = — 3 x co 














_ Eastern Schools & Camps—G irls 


r RAY COURT 


n-the- Sound accrepiten. 





Schook for Wholesome 


atmosphere 

All usual 

studies. j 

Secretarial, 

Arts, Crafts, 
Music, Riding, Beach Athletics 


CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4, STAMFORD, CONN. 


CAMP ALLEGRO 


SILVER LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
All camp activities. Riding and water sports specialties 
Hidden trails to follow, hiking trips, camp-fire kabobs 
horseback picnics. dancing in Sylvan Theatre 
Senior Camps Tents and bungalows Enrollment 
limited. Inciusive fee Tenth season Booklet 

MRS. BLANCHE CARSTENS 

313 Gardens Apt. Forest Hills, N. Y 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14 Experienced, sympathetic care in 








Junior and 





the home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. 

Small c'asses High academic standards Summer camp 

in Maine. Address Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy 
ase, d. 





Other Schools 


The New School 


for Social Research 








An opportunity for mature men and 

women to study and discuss contem- 

porary problems under the leadership 
of distinguished authorities 


SPRING TERM 
February 21—May 13 


Among other courses 


Ira S. Wile—Conduct Disorders of 


Childhood and Adolescence. Mon- 
days, 5.20 P.M 
Frankwood E. Williams—The Pos- 


sible Significance of Psychoanalysis 
for Certain Social Relationships 
Mondays, 8.20 P.M. 


Arthur F. Payne—Systems of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Fridays, 5.20 P.M 


Dudley D. Shoenfeld— Interpretation 
of Conduct Disorders. Thursdays, 
8.20 P.M 


Gorham B. Munson— American Liter- 
ature, 1900-27. Tuesdays, 8.20 P.M. 


Paul Rosenfeld—Modern Composers. 
Lectures and piano Fridays, 
8.20 P.M 


Twelve lectures in each course; 
course tickets, $15 
Write for catalegue 


465 West 23rd St., New York City 
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in U.S. Relat 
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camps (also private schools) 
standing from personal 
intained by the schools 
No fees 
Call, write or phone 
Bryant 1141 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212 Times Bldg., 
New York or 
1204 Stevens Bidg., 
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ttle hands ils 
pick up germs everywhere 








Use this purifying toilet soap that 
removes germs as well as dirt 


IRT and germs don’t mean athing to a child at play- 
Sticks, stones, toys, grimy hands, stray dogs—they’re 


all in the day’s fun. 


And your own hands, that must touch dust-pan and 
mop—yourhusband’s hands that handle car straps, public 
telephones, money—they can’t avoid germs, either. 

Health authorities name 27 germ diseases that hands 


may spread. 


See list above. 


Why, then, take needless 


chances when it's safer for your children, for every member 
of your family, to use Lifebuoy, the germ-removing toilet 


soap. 


Note its pleasant hygienic scent 


Children delight in Lifebuoy. Its use has been taught 


in 63,000 schools. 


Mothers and fathers like it, too. It 


lathers so abundantly, cleanses so quickly and thoroughly, 


keeps away perspiration and body odors. 


It makes the 


skin healthier, lovelier—hair soft and lustrous. 


Best of all, Lifebuoy helps safeguard health. 


Its pene- 


trating, antiseptic lather removes germs as well as dirt. 


Lifebuoy’s clean, pleasantly hygienic scent — which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing—tells you it gives greater 
protection. Yet it costs no more, probably less, than the soap 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 


you now use. Lifebuoy is orange-red—the color of its pure 
palm-fruit oils. Get Lifebuoy today. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass 


ifebuoy 





for hands face: bath, 





U OUT children 


need never 


ose FOOT HEALTH 


OMPING, laughing 
children, at play in 
the early spring sun- 

shine. How many of them 
will keep the springiness of 
foot that gives them such 
energy and spirit? No mother 
would knowingly rob her children 
of foot health. Yet, many children 
lose it because they wear shoes that 
are not made to give the flexibility 
and freedom intended by nature for 
the growing foot. 





Ordinary shoes are like stiff boards 
on the feet, restricting and weak- 
ening the muscles that are meant 
to hold the twenty-six bones of the 
foot in arched formation. But 
in Cantilever Shoes, which are flexi- 
ble from toe to heel like the foot, 
arch muscles can exercise. Day by 
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Ss 


day the growing foot can build up 
strength in this shoe instead of losing 
it through unnatural restriction. 











ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. I 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
407 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
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The natural shape of the Cantilever 
Shoe makes it fit perfectly. The 
roomy toe allows all five toes to lie 
straight and there is a snug fit at the 
heel and in the arch. 


Cantilever Shoes for children are 
moderately priced and well made of 
good quality leathers that wear well. 
They are splendid shoes that save 
your money and protect the foot 
health of your children. 


If you do not find your local Canti- 
lever store listed in the telephone 
book under the name “‘Cantilever’’, 
please use the coupon below and the 
manufacturer will be glad to send you 
the address of a conveniently located 
store that specializes in fitting Canti- 
lever Shoes. 


( antilever 
Shoe 


For health and economy 
WOMEN 


CHILDREN 
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Your Child and Your Community 


# AN EDITORIAL MESSAGE 3% 


° 


HE character of a child is mold- 
f ed to a striking extent by the 

standards of the community in 
which he lives. The passing of the 
frontier marked the passing of the time 
when the family circle was an entity in 
itself. Modern life, so diversified, is 
affected by a thousand influences. Au- 
tomobiles, the radio, motion pictures, 
the steady speeding up of life, have had 
their effect upon the family circle until 
no home today can withdraw into itself 
and be independent of its surroundings. 
Even though parents have devoted the 
utmost care and thought to the child’s 
home training, the character of the 
young is dependent in large measure 
upon the ideals of the community in 
which he lives. Community standards 
infiltrate the lives of all boys and girls. 

Parents in American cities are shar- 
ing the guidance of their children with 
the bootlegger, the corrupt politician, 
the exhibitors of lurid motion pictures 
and the proprietors of objectionable 
dance halls. No child can be subjected 
to these influences and come away un- 
changed. 

The motion picture which presents 
false standards of life, which raises 
crime to the plane of adventure, is 
bound to have a pronounced effect upon 
the vast audiences of children who 
crowd to see it. 

Less generally realized is the effect 
on children of political intrigue in a 
community. Parents believe that 
children are ignorant of it. How far 
wrong they are! A club of boys, many 


of them out of work, were recently 
questioned as to what each one wanted 
to be. A surprising number of answers 
were the same: “A bootlegger,” with 
the explanation: “They make big 
money, have fine clothes and big cars. 
Even if they do get caught, they can 
buy themselves free.” Such is the in- 
fluence on children of men whom they 
see living in luxury, regardless of how 
their money is obtained. Never doubt 
that children are quick to detect incon- 
sistencies and no amount of talk about 
“civics” will offset the effect of politi- 
cal corruption which they know exists. 
“Protection” and “pull” are common 
subjects for playground boasting and 
the sense of immunity breeds reckless- 
ness. 

Regardless of home training, the 
average child breaks down under cer- 
tain temptations such as gambling ma- 
chines near schoolhouses, the offers 
of junk dealers who buy stolen electric 
light bulbs and such other things as are 
easily filched. Children need more 
than home protection. Unintelligent so- 
licitude on the part of parents, attempts 
at home protection in the midst of com- 
munity corruption, will not safeguard 
the child. Parents can not hope to be 
omnipresent companions to their chil- 
dren. They must trust them to the 
moral standards of their communities. 
What children need is the protection of 
a community from which harmful in- 
fluences and unfair temptations are re- 
moved, and this parents should work 
together to accomplish. 


Hull House, Chicago. 








“The future of the race marches forward on the 





feet of little children’-—PHILLIPs BROOKS 














This celebrated painting, “The Boy and the Angel,” by Abbott H. 
Thayer, hangs in the Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo. The angel in 


a protecting attitude points the way to the future toward which the 
boy looks with thoughtful eager eyes 


cee 


Each month we present to our readers a master painting of child sub- 
jects. These are selected from the public galleries of America. This 
is the fifth of the series. 


















MONEY 


Training Children In Its Use 
By 


T had been quiet for 
several minutes, four 
or five perhaps. Sud- 
denly the silence was broken 
by the crash of breaking 
glass and china, and the 
thump of hardware striking 
the floor. Frank had been experimenting with the lamp, con- 
trary to the repeated admonitions and prohibitions of his 
mother. It was a good lamp, moreover, and one that mother 
valued very highly. 

She tried to control herself, but annoyance was plainly 
written on her face. “Frank, I asked you to stop playing 
with that lamp,” she said, “I told you it would break.” 
Frank wanted to explain that he “hadn’t meant to do any 
harm”; but he realized how foolish that would sound when 
he had so blithely disregarded his mother’s warnings. He 
took the reproaches and the scoldings stoically enough, and 
looked as much remorse as an eight-year-old can, 

At the very first opportunity he left the room, and came 
back bringing all the money from his savings bank, exactly 
one dollar and twenty cents. This he tendered his mother, 
with trembling lips, as a combined peace offering and com- 
pensation for damages: “Please take that. It’s all the 
money I have.” 

To part with all of one’s money takes a violent wrench. 
What more can be expected of a boy of eight? What more 
can be expected of anybody? Mother understood what it 
meant to Frank. Yet she was obdurate. The money Frank 
offered might be all he had, but it was far from enough to 
pay for the lamp. He could not hope to do that, and even 
if he could pay for the lamp he could not pay for having 
disobeyed. No, she would not take his money. 

The child’s heart sank. “I know why you won’t take 
the money. You’d rather have me feel badly.” 

“Yes, Frank, I want you to understand that you can pay 
for some things with money, 
but other things you cannot 
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of clothing, or of operating 
a motorcar to this uncertain 
guide. In fact, most adults 
today are not only “eco- 
nomic illiterates,’ as a 
prominent banker declared, 
but are very much confused 
in their own minds as to the meaning and uses of money. 
This we show every day in the mismanagement of such 
money as we happen to have, as well as in our dealings 
with our children, where money is involved. 

A girl of nine was sent by her mother to buy half a pound 
of cheese, when cheese could still be bought for thirty-two 
cents. ‘The child came back with the cheese and announced 
to her mother, “You owe me seven cents.”’ 

“Why, how is that?” exclaimed the mother, “I gave you 
a quarter.” 

“Yes,” said Mabel, “and a pound of cheese costs thirty- 
two cents.” 

“But I told you to get half a pound, and you ought to 
have some change.”” The upshot was that Mabel was pen- 
alized seven cents from her allowance—for being careless 
while receiving instructions. 

Has a child’s inattentiveness while getting instructions 
anything to do with the price of cheese, or with the quantity 
needed by the average American family? Yet it was that 
price and that quantity which determined the penalty. Has 
the ability to attend to orders anything to do with financial 
values? This child must have been greatly confused; and 
her lesson about the importance of listening more closely 
when taking orders must have been somewhat clouded by 
the resentment she felt for having to pay in part for a half- 
pound of cheese that her mother kept. 

It is only by using money that a child can learn what 
money can do—and what its limitations are. In order to 
get this experience he should have money over which he has 
complete control, beginning in 
early childhood with very small 
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buy. You could pay for the 
lamp if you had enough money. 
But you could never pay with 
money for disobedience, or for 
being unkind. If you do a 
wrong thing, money does not 
pay for it. If you should break 
one of Billy’s toys by accident, 
you could buy him another to 
take its place. But if you hurt 
his feelings, you could not make 
up for that with money.” 
Money plays an important 
réle in modern life; but often 
we do not take the time to work 
out carefully what children 
should be taught about it and 
how it should be done. We 
leave it to “instinct,” and the 
result is just about as successful ae 
as leaving the matter of diet, or ws 


Money plays an important réle in modern life. 


Children should have experience with it so that 
they may learn to handle it wisely. 


Children may receive payment for rendering use- 
ful service, but not for doing personal favors 
nor for meeting their recognized obligations. 


Allowances are neither favors nor payments: they 
are allotments of the family income as in- 
struments of education in the use of money. 


The child should have experience in earning 
money as well as spending it. 


amounts, and increasing with 
his development. This allow- 
ance should be considered on 
exactly the same level as the 
other things which the child re- 
ceives freely and uncondition- 
ally, such as his housing and 
clothing and food and school- 
ing. It would be well if every 
family set aside an allowance 
for each child as a regular part 
of the budget, in the same way 
as it would money for clothes, 
books, or music lessons. The 
allowance is just as truly an in- 
strument for the child’s educa- 
tion, as are any of these other 


items. 
If we think of the “allow- 
se ance” set aside as for educa- 
P34 tional ends, then we must never 











withhold it or 


any 
part of it as a means 
of punishment, any 
more than we would 
food, or clothes, or 


That dreadful moment. 
Has he enough? 


school. 
Beginning with a 
small allowance, the 


child will be in- 
clined at first to 
spend it all. What 


he wants, he wants 
immediately; and he 
will buy to the limit 
of his_ resources. 
And he will make 
mistakes of two 
kinds. He will buy ' 
candy when his 
mother thinks he 
should have bought 


a toy. In time he 
will learn that he 
gets more satisfac- 
tion by spending 


some of his pennies 
for toys, not all for 
candy. He will also 
buy a blue ball and immediately feel doubt as to whether 
he would not really have preferred a red one. In time he 
will learn to know his favorite colors or flavors in candy, 
marbles, toy cars, skipping ropes, whips, and he will buy 
daily without regrets. 


—— or later he should have a chance to discover 
that some of his heart’s desires are beyond his reach 
because they cost more than a week’s allowance, but that 


they are nevertheless attainable through the process of 
saving. Saving must not be held out as a virtuous end in 
itself. It must come to the child as a means of buying 


something that costs more than a week’s income. He should 
learn to save as he learns to value more and more expensive 
objects, and as he learns to project his desires more and 
more into the future. When he has learned that it takes 
the nickels and dimes of several weeks of waiting to get 
the more imposing treasure, he can begin to think of saving 
for even more remote ends, such as horseback riding next 
summer, or a loud speaker next winter. 

It is doubtful whether children, before the approach of 
adolescence, should be encouraged to general 
policy and without regard to some particular object of 
desire. It seems altogether artificial and arbitrary for a 
voung child to save for an uncertain future which he can 
picture but dimly and with difficulty, if at all. Especially 
is this true where most of the adults in the child’s sur 
roundings seem to be comfortably provided with worldly 
goods and with the means for getting what they want. 

The child, however, can learn to save for something con- 
crete and not too far removed in space and time. It is 
legitimate to use any aid that will strengthen his resolution 
to save—a frequent inspection of the store window which 
holds the toy he covets, for example, lest he forget and be 
distracted by the catch-penny on the way from school—or a 
dime bank that cannot be opened until it is full. Later, an 
account at a real bank will help him resist the temptation 
to spend each coin as it comes. Gradually he learns to 
save over a longer and longer period of time and thus attain 
ends of greater and greater value. 

In anv case, the child’s habits of saving should be ac- 
quired from his experience with an allowance, under his 
complete control. It is unwise to give a child sums of 
monev which he is to save, for such saving represents no 
effort, no sacrifice, no purpose on his part, and especially 
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it represents no exercise of discretion and good judgment. 

In our zeal to inculcate the thrifty management of in- 
comes and resources we have often been in danger of over- 
looking the purpose of saving, in danger of setting up a 
sacred fetish that made saving an end in itself. Was it 
not among your neighbors that a little girl—or was it a 
boy—systematically pilfered coins from mother’s purse in 
order to make a respectable showing at the school’s Thrift 
Drive? If not, then it must have been the boy—or was it 
a girl—who disposed of his expensive toys and other treas 
ures, at ruinous sacrifices, in order to make a respectable 
showing at the school’s Thrift Drive. Certainly, thrift 
should be encouraged. But how? And at what price? 

As the child grows older, he can learn something of the 
value of keeping accounts, but this should not be set as a 
task or obligation. Nor should there be too 
scrutiny of the child’s efforts. It is very discouraging to 
fail, as he often will, to get an absolute balance. After all, 
the importance of accounting for the child is primarily to 
help him to show conclusively that he has handled his in- 
come well and that he has growing needs for which his 
income is not sufficient. It may also point out to him what 
use he has made of his opportunities, and how he can spend 
more wisely in the future. ‘There is in each of us the 
temptation to shut our eyes to our own mistakes and follies. 
A stark record of a long succession of ice-cream sodas or 
short-lived catch-penny toys is inescapable. If it does not 
improve the child’s taste or shift his choice of purchases, at 
least it does remove occasion for argument as to facts. In 
time such a record of expenditures, in spite of many in- 
terruptions and many inaccuracies, may serve as a begin- 
ning of the idea of a budget. 


W E should plan to increase the child’s allowance as he 
grows older, and see that he provides for himself 
more and more of his personal necessities, such as minor 
articles of clothing and furnishings, transportation, school 
incidentals, amusements, entertainment, and soon. Eventu- 
ally the child’s allowance should cover everything for his 
personal use, as distinguished from common or family use, 
so far as a separation is possible. 

While granting and enlarging the allowance we should 
be clear in our own minds that we are not conferring favors. 
The child’s economic dependence is not of his choosing. 
For years he accepts it unconsciously. During adolescence 
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however, it often irksome. ‘The resentment 
against this dependence is too frequently a main factor in 
running away from home, with girls as well as with boys. 
We can do a great deal to avoid this revolt by the manner 
in which the family budget takes consideration of the young 
person, by the regularity of the allowance, by the adjust 
ments made from time to time because of the child’s grow 
ing needs and maturity, and the changing family fortunes 
If the child has shared in the family’s expanding budget, it 
is fair to expect that he will be willing to retrench. In this 
t is possible for a child to grow up dependent finan 
cially upon his parents and to have a sense of obligation 
without lowering his essential feeling of self-respect. 

When the boy or girl is able to plan his or her expendi 
tures for several months or even a vear in advance, a com 
prehensive allowance should be given him. Instead of 
having most of his personal needs supplied by his parents, 
with only a nominal sum in hand each week, the young 
person should get a lump sum every month, or a larger 
deposit in the bank for a longer period, and manage as 
best he can for all his expenditures. Guidance and advice, 
rather than direction and supervision are now in 
since we wish to help our boy or girl toward freedom and 
self-direction rather than keep him or her as long as possible 
subject to our domination. 

The child, then, learns from his allowances chiefly how 
to spend money. He learns what satisfactions are obtain 
able for a cent or a dollar. He learns to skimp now in 
order to have more later, to forego transient trivialities for 
the bigger things of enduring worth. The lesson is not vet 
complete. He needs further to learn the cost of money, 
as measured by effort, exertion, skill, production. For this 
part of his education he needs experience in the earning of 
money; and this also should be graded from the time he 
can earn a small amount for rendering a small service. 


becomes very 
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order, 


HEN a child begins to value money in small amounts, 

it seems quite easy to get him to do what we want him 
to do by offering to pay him. But this often leads us into 
difficulties, if we are not careful to discriminate between the 
tasks for which we pay. 

As a general rule children should not be paid for routine 
home duties. Wherever their help is needed for carrying 
on the common affairs that contribute to the family’s com 
fort and well-being, they should from the first be expected 
to take part on exactly the same basis as the older members 
of the family. They can understand that tasks and benefits 
are shared on the principle that each serves according to 
his abilities, and each 
according to 
This prin 

never be 


rec elves 

his needs. 
ciple need 
stated in so many 
words; but it must 
never be violated by 
the adults for the sake 
of a temporary advan 


Parents who 
nize Mrs. Gruenberg as 
an authority on child 
training will be inter- 
that she 
mother of four 


recog 


ested to know 
is the 
children, three boys and 
one girl, the eldest of 
whom is in college. 
Often, their mother de- 
clares, her theories are 
subjected to a practical 
test by the members of 
her own family. 





tage. It is this principle that we violate when we offer 


to pay for the performance of routine home duties. 


HE most common difficulty that parents meet is rep 

resented by the revolt of the girl or boy who has been 
paid for washing dishes, putting the rooms in order, or 
doing some other regular home duty. The day comes, sooner 
or later, when the child values his own time and freedom 
more than the pay for the job in question. He lays down 
his duster, or dish cloth. There is no defiance, no ill 
feeling. ‘Tom simply informs you quietly that he doesn’t 
wish to more to-day or ever Strictly 
-peaking, the child is under no obligation. He has done 
it in the past, at so much per meal, or per week. The 
arrangement no longer suits him and he gives notice of 
discontinuance. He is quite within his rights: 
have to sell his services. 


wash dishes any 


he does not 


Most parents seem, under such circumstances, to be seri 
ously confused. They speak of gratitude, of appreciation, 
of obligation, of mutual aid. It is all beside the point. 
Have we not ourselves taught the child that business is 
business? Have we not placed this or that service on a 
strictly business basis? not confused the give 
and-take of family life with the buy-and-sell of the mar 
ket place ? 

It is very difficult in most homes, and perhaps altogether 
impossible in a large proportion of families to find for 
children suitable tasks through which they can legitimately 
earn money. Professor Earl Barnes has said that he would 
give anybody a dollar who would give his boy a chance 
to earn a quarter. It is legitimate to pay a child for doing 
work even at home, but then it must be for necessary work, 
and it must be for work that would otherwise mean hiring 
and paying somebody else to do it, not the home work that 
the members of the family regularly dispose of themselves 

Another point to be considered when children earn is 
the fair amount of pay. If we overpay them, they miss 
an essential part of their education. They need to learn 
something of the relation between the time and effort re 
quired to earn a quarter, and the satisfactions that they can 
buy for a quarter. Overpaying them or underpaying them 
makes it difficult for them to learn this relationship. They 
need also to know something of their own worth as pro 
ducers, and pay that departs too widely from current prices 
in the community stands in the way of sound estimates 

Closely related to the child’s money-education through 
earning is the problem of using money as a means of re- 
warding school work, music practice, or other excellencies 
in conduct or performance. Adults realize that there is no 
connection between effort in school and a dollar or ten 
dollars, yet many parents are constantly impelled to take 
the short cut of cash payment. Certainly children should 
he encouraged with praise and approval, they should re 
ceive substantial evidence of the satisfactions their parents 
feel in their efforts and application. To pay in cash for 
success in doing the daily tasks is to put the child’s obliga 
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This subject of children and money is such an important 


one, causing so many difficulties and perplexitu s, that we 
urge this article be given the widest possible reading. If 
vou are a member of a Mothers’ Club, Parent-Teacher 


{ssociation or Child Study 
meeting for discussion. If you are not a 


uch group why 


Group, bring i up at vour next 
membe r of an’ 
not ask the mothers of your acquaintance 


ifternoon to read and consider tt? 


lo come together som 
In either case the Program for Group Discussion printed on 
bage 49 of this issue will help to emphasize all the points 
irticl 


lar problems of child trainin 
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made by the ind to relate them to your own particu- 
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eeping the Convalescent 


OTHER, what can I do now?” This 

question coming from her convalesc- 

ing boy or girl has puzzled many a 
mother. So long as her child has remained well 
and happy the average mother of today has relied 
upon him to supply his own amusements, for an 
active boy or girl is rarely at a loss to discover 
something to do. But, when that same child is 
obliged to stay in bed, where his activity is limit- 
ed, he is dependent for his resources upon what 
others can suggest to him. 

There is, however, fun to be had by the con- 
valescent child every day even though he does 
have to spend the hours in bed. Wholesome, hap- 
py amusements are always available, through 
which he may interpret his own world of interests. 
These amusements may range from the stringing 
of bright colored wooden beads for the three-year 
old, to the writing of movie plots, or the con- 
struction of a radio set by the teen-year-old boy or 
girl. The amusement should be fitted to meet the 
real need of each child, but the end which is to 
be accomplished is the same for all. It is through 
varied interests in matters outside of himself that 
the convalescent child is helped to forget his ill- 
He helps himself back to health, and re 
turns more quickly to his accustomed place in his 
family and in his group, if he is kept interested 
and contented while recovering from an illness. 

Before attempting to entertain or to amuse a 
convalescent child, be sure that the room in which 
he must spend his time does not irritate or annoy 
him. One must understand his likes and his dis 
likes. Remove as far as possible any disturbance 
that may take even a little of his strength, such 
as the rattle of a door, the flap of a curtain, or an 
intense light which may hurt his eves. Sometimes 
shadows, or the very wallpaper pattern itself, may take on 
grotesque forms, or become distorted faces which haunt a 
sensitive child. By changing the light, or by using a screen 
or a hanging, these queer shadows can be made to disappear. 
Next clear the room of any objects which may cause fear 
or dread, such as bandages or appliances associated with 
painful dressings or treatments. 


ness. 


DIVERSION of ever-increasing interest for most con 
i valescent children, is the pleasure associated with 
mealtime. To some children the planning of the tray and 
the talking over of the menu is of great interest. Others 
prefer the fun of a surprise. For the child on a diet, or the 
one who has no desire to eat, variety in the way the meal 
ic brought to him may stimulate his appetite. Use the very 
best china for the tray sometimes. Serve the meal on do!]’s 
dishes one day, or another day, pack it picnic fashion in a 
basket. The orange or the egg may 
novel ways which vary the monotony of the prescribed 
breakfast. The listless child may be encouraged to finish 
his meal to the last crumb if a gift or a joke is revealed at 
the end of it. When he finds on his tray some message or 
remembrance from a child companion it makes him wish 
to gain strength rapidly, and to take his place again with 
well children. 
The desire of the convalescent child for playmates of his 
should be taken into consideration in planning 
If he has no brothers or sisters, characters in 


be served in a dozen 


own age 
amusements. 
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; Stories of other children, 
their home life and interests, will appeal to him. Whether 


books may be made real to him. 


children live in other countries, or under different condi- 
tions here in his own country, they will be interesting to an 
isolated little patient. Public libraries supply varied lists 
of books selected for boys and girls. Their records very 
frequently furnish an analysis written by the children them 
selves, telling why they like a story. It is important to get 
the point of view of the child when choosing books for him. 
Other lists of reading may be had from the Headquarters 
of the Boy Scouts or the Girl Scouts and there are magazines 
published by these organizations which make a strong ap- 
peal to the child of scout age. 


A FTER a small child has been absorbed with a 
book, he will frequently find it great fun to reproduce 

with paper and pencil scenes from these stories. His draw- 
ings will probably vary from showing the irate “Three 
Bears,” to the porridge bowls which Goldilocks has sam- 
pled. After illustrating the story it is but another step for 
the child to imagine himself to be the leading character and 
to act the part. A child of eight may ‘e amused by such a 
game. For days at a time he will imagine himself a Cap- 
tain Kidd or a Robin Hood, If some member of the house- 
hold is found who enters into the fun, the familiar furniture 
may be referred to in ships’ terms, or transformed by the 
magic of imagination into woody haunts. With the use of 
proper vernacular, “Aye, aye, sir,” “Walk the plank” or 
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‘Lower the portcullis,” the atmosphere of the sick room may 
be completely changed. The child’s sense of humor makes 
him enjoy his imagined freedom and unlimited power, al- 
though, in reality he is hampered by the narrow limits of 
bed. 


HE restlessness of the convalescent child and the 

monotony of his routine days disappear in proportion 
to his growth of interest in other matters. He may tire easily 
of one amusement, but putting it aside and taking up some 
other will in itself be refreshing. This makes it desirable to 
have a supply of materials on hand, things which may be 
combined, arranged and rearranged to respond to his fancy 
of the moment. Kindergarten supply houses may be called 
upon for a great many different kinds of play materials 
suitable to a wide range of ages. There are paper and 
cardboard cut-outs of great variety, crayon work, paint 
books, stencils, transfers, sewing-cards of many types, 
worsted work, equipment and material for simple forms of 
handcraft. Most toy departments carry a variety of puzzles. 
Complete sets of mystery or of black-art amusements as well 
as books of tricks and of card games are always to be found 
in book shops. 

In the average home, however, one must use the material 
at hand. Originality and imagination can work wonders. 
Toy men can be made of beans and wooden toothpicks, ani- 
mals created of corks and paper, and doll-house furniture 
manufactured from safety match-boxes. A side of a shoe 
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box for the series of cartoons or of 
comics pasted together to form the long ribbon of 
the film, and two lead pencils used as reels to un- 
roll from one and to rewind on the other, may 
form the foundation for the nursery movie. Little 
girls enjoy furnishing a house by cutting from the 
magazines pictures of tables, rugs, beds, bathroom 
fittings and kitchen equipment, arranging them 
appropriately and pasting them on blank pages. 
Riddles and jokes collected from old magazines 
may be pasted into a notebook. When some joke 
can be “tried”? on the doctor, the child, knowing 
the answer, enjoys his sense of superiority. Boys 
like to make their own picture puzzles by mount- 
ing a colored illustration on cardboard and cut- 
ting it into confusing sections for some one to fit 
together. There is no lack of material. It is the 
selection and the suiting of it to the child that is 
the important consideration, 
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CT” HE child under three years of age who is 

convalescing should have as playthings such 
common objects as spools, keys, bright balls, ob 
jects he can easily handle. 

Children between the ages of four and six years, 
find amusement in such toys as wooden soldiers, 
tops, toy animals, Noah’s ark, windmills, and 
such picture books as show the lives and the 
activities of children of their own age. Children 
of this age want to make things happen. They 
love best such toys as help them to work out sim- 
ple plots. It is at this stage of development that 
the child even when convalescing, is interested to 
do things for himself—to wash his face, comb his 
hair, brush his teeth. This fact is made use of in 
the Montessori toys, which give the child practice 
in hooking, in lacing, or in the handling of 
buttons. In this way he learns to dress himself 

Children of seven, eight and nine years, usually show a 
growing desire to construct, to know the why and the how 
of mechanics. This child wants to investigate the inside 
of clocks, to tinker with roller skates, and to make aero- 
planes of paper. Since the convalescent boy can not mani- 
pulate the saw or the hammer, he should be encouraged to 
make the plans for the bird houses, or the flower box, the 
boat or the wagon he plans to build when up and about. 
The girl convalescent often enjoys sewing or embroidering 
some simple design. Both boys and girls enjoy the coloring 
of bird pictures, either with crayons or with water colors. 

Children of ten to twelve years are generally lovers of 
outdoor activities; therefore, the amusements offered to the 
boy or the girl obliged to stay in bed, should give promise 
of future good times. The cording of a fish net, the tying 
of various knots required in Scout tests, the practice of 
wig-wag or the telegraph code, and the sorting out of last 
year’s fishing tackle, form happy occupations. The girl 
may find amusement in designing a monogram from her 
initials. The arranging and labeling of nature collections 
and minerals, the arranging of stamp collections delight 
children who have the collecting instinct. Raffia work and 
bead work offer a pleasant opportunity for originality. 

Children in their early teens find informative books in- 
teresting. Books containing plans for flower gardens, or 
information on the care of pets that are dear to the heart 
of children of this age, will often absorb hours at a time. 
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Because of interest in his own tool chest, his own camp out 
tit or other possession, the boy will pore over catalogues of 
equipment. ‘The girl shows a special interest in her own 
room and in planning its furnishings. She may tind she 
can make many attractive things for it by the clever use of 
paper. A paper flower outfit includes materials and in- 
struction necessary for creating many different kinds of 
flowers, and shows ways of using them to decorate 
amp or candle shades, dressing-table articles or desk sets. 

Of course the task of keeping the child amused falls 
chiefly on the members of a household. One mother made 
the daily trips of the postman an event to be anticipated 
by her patient. She had written to some dozen firms, com- 
plying with their suggestion, “write to-day for our free 
sample sent upon request.” This had placed the family’s 
name upon the firms’ mailing list, and brought innumerable 
small packages to the child. The growing collection of 
the samples of soap, face powder, perfume, cold cream, and 
breakfast foods, amused the child repeatedly, as he com- 
pared, sorted, packed away, or traded his treasures. 

An element of novelty or of surprise is sure to please the 
convalescent. A gay hatbox contained a mysterious pack 
age of irregular shape. Upon examination it was found 
to contain different colors of tissue paper, about six inches 
wide, wound as a ribbon into a loose irregular ball. As each 
color of the paper was unwound, a small gift was revealed 
These favors included a box of Japanese water flowers, a 
mouth organ, a box of plasticine, small pads of paper, a 
pair of and other trifles. This “Wonder Ball” 
was made to last for some time, and to carry with it the 
fun of guessing what the next gift might be. 

At last the long anticipated day arrives when the con- 
valescent child may sit up in a chair at the sunny window. 
Here he will often entertain himself by seeing the boys and 
girls pass on their way to and from school, or by watching 
them at play. Here is an opportunity to use the wig-wag 
for messages, or to try out an original system of communi- 
cating the news of the day. The time may come when the 
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child feels SOrry lor himself bec ause he is losing out in the 
sport of the season. but in spite of this, he has been some 
what compensated by the satisfaction derived from other 
amusements. This is especially true when his diversions 
center around some approaching birthday, Thanksgiving, or 
some féte day. ‘The making of a gift or favor, the decorat 
ing of a card or a novelty, for a little friend, or a favorite 
teacher, furnishes happy amusements for hours at a time. 
These simple remembrances help to iink the child again 
to normal interests outside his own home. 

When the is nearly complete, the child very 
naturally longs for the company of children who have in 
terests and backgrounds similar to kis own. He longs 
for the competition in games and real play. A child visitor 
who may come in to see him should be made to realize that 
he is at all times responsible for the improvement of the 
spirits and for the happiness of his friend. With the help 
of his school friends, the convalescent may work over a 
radio set, or do craft work, constructing articles along the 
line of the shop work that has been going on at school 
since his absence. Materials and designs for this might be 
obtained through consultation with the teacher This is a 
possible way of keeping in touch with the activities of his 
class, and helps to bridge over the discouragement a child 
feels in returning to school routine after an absence of 
weeks. When he is able to show something he has ac- 
complished while away, the attitude of his group will not 
be patronizing, nor his feeling of being left behind the 
others in the class so keen. 

Amusements for convalescent children should never tax 
their returning strength. But their hours of recovery should 
not be idle. Through their occupations they should main 
tain their attitudes of creativeness, and their sense of use- 
fulness. Their days of isolation should not make them 
indifferent to those about them. They should have been 
happily, normally occupied during their convalescence 
Then with real eagerness and alertness will resum«¢ 
their place in family and group life. 
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# Out of the Mouths of Babes * 


Little Emily, aged four, was having a tea party with her 
mother and cousin. Pretending to be quite formal, her 
mother said: “Miss Emily, will you have your tea with or 
without ?” 


After thinking a moment, Emily replied, ‘Within, 
please.” 

Mrs. M. E. C., St. Louis, Mo 

AUNTU “My goodness, Adele, aren't you ashamed of 


carrying your kitty upside down?” 
ADELE: “Well, you see, Auntie, the other end bites!” 
G. T. M., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Lewis’ mother explained to him that raisins and spinach 
contained iron which was what little folks needed. A few 
days later, spinach was served to Lewis which had not been 
properly cleaned, a thing which sometimes happens in the 
best of families. 

“Oh, mother,” said Lewis.“ This is surely good spinach. 
I can bite right on the iron.” 

Mrs. 


M. W. R., Evanston, I]. 


One day little Helen brought home a woolly caterpillar 
stick. 

Mama,” she said, ‘show me the caterpillar’s eves.” 
Helen’s mother pointed them out as best she could. 


on a 


‘Now show me the caterpillar’s eyebrows,” 
quisitive Helen. 


persisted in- 


Mrs. C. K. M., Washington, D. C 


LITTLt 
couldn't 
swatter.”’ 


RutH (bringing her mother a cup of tea): “I 
find the tea strainer, mother, so I used the fly 


I. H. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Rosemary, who was visiting in the country, was not very 
familiar with some of the terms used by farm folk. One 
day her aunt requested her to go and shoo the chickens out 
of the flower bed. 

The little girl went willingly and hunted diligentls 
around the edge of the bed without disturbing the chickens. 
Presently she came back. “I can’t find any shoe, auntie, 
but I'll throw a rock at them if you want me to,” she said. 

Mrs. I. M. K., King City, Mo. 


Billy’s big brother came home one day with the informa- 
tion that a trained nurse had moved next door. After puz 
zling over this news for a few seconds, Billy, who had re 
cently attended a trained animal circus, asked: “Mother, 
had she been a wild nurse?” 


Mrs. T. M. C., Plymouth, Ind. 

















Choosing the School 






Questions Parents Should Ask When Making the Choice 


By EVA v B. HANSL 


HE only persons who should 

choose a school for a child are 

his parents, his guardians or 
the teachers who know the child best. Like the diagnosis of 
the cause of a fever or advice on the choice of a husband, it 
cannot be done by mail or by anyone who does not know 
intimately the party of the first part. The catalogues of 
schools are so attractive nowadays, that they make the choice 
only more bewildering. A mail-order catalogue is a far 
easier thing to manage than a stack of school catalogues. 
One must know how to read them. What do these para- 
graphs about the “standard of the school,” these pages on 
the “aims of our curriculum” really mean? What has the 
catalogue forgotten to tell us and why has it forgotten to 
mention this important thing? It is to help parents chart 
their way in the school maze that we hiveemade the follow- 
ing outline of the situation. 

In the first place, parents should ask themselves “What 
do we know about schools?” and then they should find out 
what the schools in their neighborhood have to offer. After 
that they should consider them in relation to their children 
and, if the schools do not measure up to a high standard, 
they must begin to consider schools in other localities to 
which they, as a family, could move or to which they could 
afford to send the children. 

his is no brief for the private school. The public schools 
in this country are an expression of one of its most funda- 
mental principles of equal opportunity and nowhere, with 
the exception of a few experimental schools, is the ferment 
of educational reform more active than in these 
institutions of learning which children may at- 
tend without cost. Even though the authorities 
may be a little slow in appropriating sufficient 
money to keep the up-to-date, the 
chances are often more in their favor than in 
favor of the small private school that is run 
without endowment and which must provide a 
living for its owners. 
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The choice of schools does not lie between 
public and private institutions only, nor be- 
tween different private schools. Even among 
public schools, after the junior high school, 
there is some choice, especially in the cities, 
where there are tech- 
nical high 
trade schools and a 
in the high 
school itself, of a 
classical, a commer- 
cial or a college pre- 
paratory course. For 
the younger child, 
moreover, the family 


schools, 
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must make up its 
mind whether it is 
to his advantage to 
send him to a 
nursery school (if 
there is one in the 
town in which he we 
lives), to  kinder- 
garten or to wait 
until the sixth year 


and let the primary 


Illustrations by K. Alexander 
















Going away to school is an all-important experience for the boy or girl 


classes be his first school experience 
Among the private schools there are 
so many difterent kinds that it 
ought to be possible to find the school that best suits anv 
child’s parte ular needs. ‘I here are co educational schools 
(ves, boarding too), military 
schools, vocational schools, “finishing schools,” as well as 
the more predominant college preparatory school. It 1S 
indeed, a very large educational menu-card we have pre- 
sented to us 


co-educational] schools, 


What Price Education? 

This brings us to the question of the price of education 
Like everything else, it seems to become more costly every 
vear—taxes are mounting, tuitions are being raised. And 
this is not only because the cost of printing text-books, the 
cost of paper and pencils and blackboard erasers is going 
up. There is a far more fundamental cause than that. In 
the first place, our social conscience is finally awake to the 
fact that if we want to have good teachers for our children 
we shall have to pay them a decent living wage. Teachers’ 
salaries have been so poor for so long a time that other 
more remunerative occupations have lured some of the most 
promising educators into other fields and left our children 
in the hands of persons with mediocre ability, who would 
find difficulty in commanding a good salary anywhere 
Parents who are awake to the situation realize the impor 
tance of paying larger salaries to better teachers. 

In the second place, the rise in the cost of education is 
due to the fact that the schools have taken upon 
themselves to do a great deal more for children 
than they ever did before. It is sometimes said 
that parents are putting new responsibilities 
upon the schools which they never had to 
shoulder before, but that is not quite fair. If 
the schools are constrained to include gym 
nasiums and playgrounds and an auditorium 
with a stage in their building program, it is 
not because swimming pools and theaters are 
lacking for the children at home, but because 
educators have realized fully that good mental 
work can be expected only of healthy bodies 
and that “all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” If thes 
have undertaken a 
4 far-reaching cam 
paign of physical 
examinations, nutr! 
tion classes, dental 
clinics and eye ex 
aminations, it is not 
so much because par- 
have neglected 
all these things, but 
that the school finds 
them 
the effectiveness of 
their teaching. But 
these s p lendid, 
thoughtful provi 
sions of the schools 
for our children all 
take money, and this 
should be borne in 


ents 


necessary to 
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mind the next time the tuition is raised or the Board of 
Education asks for an increase in their budget. 

It is a sad commentary on our American standards of 
living that the people of this country who spend fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year on chewing gum and a billion for candy, 
will appropriate only a billion and a half to run all the 
schools in forty-eight states for one year. Similarly parents 
who think nothing of changing the model of their automo- 
bile every year, balk with a great indignation at paying for 
a whole year’s tuition a sum smaller than that represented 
by the trade-in. There is, of course, no comparison in real 
values between candy or new models in automobiles and 
education—and, yet, it often seems impossible to make peo- 
ple see it. 

There are two main divisions of this problem of choosing 
the school: What does your child need? What does the 
school offer? Consider the child first, 


What Are the Needs of Your Child? 
“It is a wise parent who knows his own child,” one might 
paraphrase an old adage. How many do really know what 
are his needs? Is he physically strong 
and active? Or is he underweight and 
in need of special diet and regimen of 
rest and quiet? Is he socially well 
adjusted? Is he a sociable being who 
gets along well with the crowd? If he 
is shy, the small school would doubt- 
less be the best place for him to over- 
come this trouble; if he is inclined to be 
“bossy,” nothing in the world will do 


tory’ 
termined it 

} — 7 
what school 
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you 
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On page 4 you will find a Di 
rectory of Schools and Camps. IVe 
have called it a “Conscientious Direc 
because that 
shall be. 
impossible for us to advise as to just 


should 


is what we 





parties finds that her carefully devised program is not as 
acceptable as what “the bunch” is doing. That is one of 
the reasons why many high schools and junior high schools 
are developing plays, athletic 
teams, and other group activities which keep the children 
on the grounds and off the streets until almost suppertime, 
and why other parents find it advisable, even in the face of 


school orchestras, school 


financial hardship, to send their children away to boarding 
he) | hool. 

It seems to be a necessary and important experience for 
child—boy or girl—to live away from the parental 
roof at some time during adolescence. This is the breaking 
away period, the time for trying out wings to see if they are 
fully grown and strong. So, if the child is not interested 
in going to college and is likely to stay at home during his 
apprenticeship in business, a short experience in boarding 
school would seem essential. Often it is the most salutary 
change for the child who leans too much upon his elders in 


every 


the making of decisions. lo have to live away from home 
a worthwhile 
hardship for the child who has not learned self-dependence. 

Apron strings have a way of becoming 


fixed if left attached too long! 


for a while may seem hard at first, but it is 


City versus Country School 

Once you have decided to send your 
child away to school, the next ques- 
tion is, of course, how far? Though 
the Atlantic Seaboard has the repu 
tation for housing more boarding 
schools than any other section of the 
country, there are excellent 


are de- 
Although tt ts 
send your 


ones to 


him more good than to come up against 
an army of his peers. Is he lazy or 
given to day-dreaming ? Then a school 
which knows how to keep him interest- 
ed and very busy is the wisest choice. 
Does he like to do things with his 
hands? Be sure, then, to inquire espe- 










believe we can give you 
the help you need by printing a di- 
rectory of schools of high standing 
and pointing out as we have done in 
this article the points you should have 
in mind when 
[his article may be secured in pam 


choosing a school. 


from that are much nearer the 
center of our population. For some 
children the school in the country 
would be the thing—as far away from 
rains and trolleys ind plac es to spend 
money as they can be. For other chil 
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cially about the workshop of the /phlet form ata cost of 10c. Address dren who have lived all their lives 
school. Is your child musical or ar- CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- in the country, the contact with city 
tistic? Vhen, you must find a school ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, things such as libraries, museums, 
where the muse is given a royal wel- N.Y. An article on “Choosing the concerts and the theater is the desid 
come and creative work is rated at Camp” will follow. eratum. One doesn't like to know 
least as high as athletics. All these : = ; . 2 ee one’s only chicks are two, three or four 
and more factors of your child’s t-te fet et = te 4 days’ travel distant. And, yet, many 


physical, mental and emotional make 
up must be considered if you are to choose wisely for him. 
In England it is almost a tradition that all boys go away 
to boarding school—usually as early as eight or ten years. 
In this country few schools will take them as young as that 
as the American tradition regards the home as the best place 
for a child to be at least until he has entered his teens. But 
as our cities grow apace, crowding out the play-places 
Nature donated, and as the social life in suburb, town and 
city grows more complicated and over-stimulating with our 
continued invention of new thrills and excitements, a well- 
conducted boarding school in a quiet corner of the country 
landscape seems a far happier place for children to spend 
their growing years. 


Children Need Companionship 

It is far easier for a school to keep children happily 
occupied indoors and out with health-and-mind-building 
diversions than for the individual parent to devise a pro- 
gram of activity for every day in the week for one or a few 
children. Children are gregarious animals. It takes more 
than two to make a crowd for them and ‘the more the mer- 
rier’ is their slogan. Is it a wonder, then, that the average 
home with perhaps one or two children of different ages 
and several grown-ups is not a very interesting place to 
spend the afternoon? Even the best intentioned mother, who 
spends her time jitneying her children about to music les- 
sons and skating ponds and dancing lessons and birthday 
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are the parents who put their feelings 
in their pockets and keep them there if they are convinced 
that the best school is at the other end of the world. 


What the Parents Should Ask of the School 


The best way to choose a school is, of course, to visit it 
and talk to the principal, the teachers and the pupils who 
constitute its personnel. As this is not always possible, the 
next best thing to do is to consult graduates of that school 
as well as parents of children who are or have been pupils 
there. Enthusiasm and loyalty among the graduates always 
bespeak happy days profitably spent. The training and 
experience of the teachers are another guidepost. Have they 
taught always in one school or have they changed every 
vear or shifted about only often enough to keep out of a 
rut? Have they taken any courses in education since gradu- 
ation from normal school or college and do they belong to 
any professional organization such as the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Progressive Education Association, the 
Headmasters or the Headmistresses Association to which 
they may be eligible? In other words, are they standing still 
or moving with the procession of the generations and the 
changing times? 

From people who know the school one can learn about 
the ephemeral qualities which elude the casual visitors—the 
atmosphere of culture and refinement that pervade it, the 
sympathetic attitude of the elders toward the youngsters, 
the ideals of conduct and workmanship that dominate it. 














These things are the most important and the most difficult 
to determine. Akin to them are the educational theories and 
methods employed, the philosophy of education which 
underlies the devising of the curriculum. One must know 
a good deal about education, past and present, before one 
can read a prospective course of study intelligently and as 
these things cannot be learned or taught in a day and as 
they constitute the most important part of the choice of a 
school, we append on page 41 a bibliography that may be 
of service to the parent who goes into this matter of selecting 
a school with the thoroughness which it deserves. 
Essentials for Physical and Moral Welfare 

Of all the factors concerning which one must make in- 
quiry, the simplest to determine, because it is visible and 
can be described in terms of three dimensions and dollar 
signs, is the physical equipment. And yet, even this does 
not always mean as much as it might. I have known schools 
where the elaborate equipment provided at the outset proved 
a burden because the teachers had not learned how to use 
it; and I know several of the most successful schools which 
had their humble beginnings on someone’s sun porch or in 
an old stable or a discarded hothouse with nothing but a 
“satiable curiosity” and the world as an oyster to start 
with! However, there are certain minimum essentials that 
one should demand of a school at which a child is to live. 

The prime essential is, of course, enough air and space to 
grow in and the right kind of food to grow on. After in- 
quiring carefully about the fire precautions surrounding the 
school (and these should include an investigation of the 
nearest municipal fire department and the distance of the 
hydrant from the school), minute questions should be asked 
about the food provided for the school. Are the milk supply 
and the water supply tested and found to be above reproach ? 
Who plans the meals and sees to it that they are “balanced” 
with a keen eye to a sufficient supply of vitamines as well 
as proteins, carbohydrates and fats? Are there enough green 
vegetables and fruit in the diet? Who is the school doctor? 
Is there a resident nurse and an isolation ward for a pos- 
sible outbreak of contagious diseases ? 

Then ask to see the chairs and tables and desks to see if 
they are adjustable to the child, or if the child is expected 
to adjust himself to sitting with feet dangling or coiled 
about the rungs of the chair. And then takea big look around 
at the play places—the grounds where the children spend 
their time out-of-doors, the gymnasium, the tennis courts 
and whatever else the school has to offer by way of recrea- 
tion space, with always the thought in mind that beauty 
of natural surroundings leaves a lasting impress which will 
either set up an ideal for the adult to approximate or help 
wing him over the sordid stretches of life that may become 
his jot for a time. Are the athletic games mainly inter- 
scholastic or intermural? In other words, does every child 
have a chance on a team, or do the maiority look on while 
a small group reaps glory for the school? — 

Has the school a good library and anything that may be 
called a museum? 
That is anextremely 
important bit of evi- 
dence concerning the 
intellectual calibre 
of the school. If 
children learn noth- 
ing more than to 
observe, to classify 
their observations 
and to use books as 
tools with which to 
carve out more 









knowledge, they will have gained the best possible start for 
an education. Does music play a real part in the school life 
and is there opportunity for the children to write and stage 
plays of their own that they may relive some of the history 
they are studying? What about the science teaching ? Is it re 
lated to life or is it kept closeted as theory in the laboratories 
as if it were a thing apart? And, finally, what about the 
interior of the school buildings and especially the living 
rooms? Is there beauty and quiet refinement here of the 
sort that will serve as inspiration to these students when 
they begin to found homes of their own? 

What about the religion dispensed? Is it a living thing 
that pervades the school with a spiritual quality, or is it 
a matter of ritual and form to be observed especially on 
Sundays? Is attendance at chapel compulsory or, if the 
school is denominational, may the pupils attend a church 
of their own preference ? 

Akin to these questions are those concerning the moral 
tone of the school. Is it one that sets spiritual values above 
material ones; that sets the good of the group above the 
happiness of the individual; that makes thought of others 
an habitual expectation? What freedom is given the chil- 
dren and how are they taught to use it? Is the discipline 
clamped on by the elders or is it administered with the 
sanction of the disciplined? In other words, are the edicts 
of the faculty law or is there an honor system and student 
self-government devised by students and teachers working 
together for the common good ? 

What are the rules governing allowances and week-ends 
spent off campus? Is there any confiscation of jewelry and 
cosmetics and any regulation as to clothing suitable for 
school children to wear? Most of the big girls’ schools in 
this country require the wearing of a uniform with the idea 
that this is more democratic, that it keeps the mind of the 
student off the subject of clothes, lest they become a too ab- 
sorbing interest. The uniform is believed to add to the gen- 
eral morale of the school body. 


Consider the “Extras” 

It is well to be apprised of all the possible costs of all 
these desirable things you are seeking for your children. 
Include in the school cost the uniform and all the possible 
“extras” such as horseback rides, trips to neighboring cities, 
athletic uniforms and equipment as well as piano lessons 
and all the other non-curricular activities. And then, it 
would be wise to take the boy or girl into your financial 
confidence and tell him just what sum you have set aside 
for his use and discuss with him how best to spend it. 
Many parents have found it advisable to deposit the money 
for “extras” in a local bank and allow the student to defray 
his own expenses from a checking account. This eliminates 
every opportunity for those miserable begging letters that 
most American fathers learn to expect from their children 
away at school and college. It also helps the adolescent to 
make a small beginning in managing his own money, 

Those of us who were happy in our school life want 
nothing less for our 
children, but those 
of us who were 
miserable and _ ill 
fitted realize that 
nothing in life is 
more important than 
going to the right 
school — nothing, 
except picking out 
the right parents to 
choose the school 
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They should trudge happily to school 
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Mary reminded me of a bluebird flashing against the somber background of our town 


Mary Middleton 


The Story of a Little Girl Across the Way 
By 


ARY lives just across the way 
from me. 
There is something about 
Mary. The wistful wings of her babyhood 
are not quite folded, yet she has the crisp 
confidence of the childhood of today. There 
is a darting quickness of mind and body 
about her. She reminds me always of the 
flash of a bluebird against the rather som- 
ber background of our town. 

I quickly fell into the habit of listening for the click 
of the gate across the way in the mornings, and often if it 
goes “snap” before the old clock on my dining-room mantel 
has chimed the half-hour of eight, she runs in to see me. 

She doesn’t always come alone, for while visibly and to 
the naked eye of the unimaginative there is only Mary in 
the Middleton family, in the reality of Mary’s world there 
is also Isabel, and there is very decidedly Tommy. Isabel 
preceded Mary into the world by some two years which 
would make her now twelve, but she gave up the fight 
before she was a month old and so acquired no very definite 
personality to anyone but her mother and later to Mary, 
who has made of her a sort of archangel child. Tommy is 
pure invention, out of Mary’s hunger for a little brother. 
He is seven. Perhaps he might have been, really, if the 
Middletons, having lost Isabel and very nearly seen Mary 
slip from them once, had not grown fearful. 

Mary overlays my quieter world with her vivid impres- 
sions, and I in turn find myself eagerly speculative of her 
world, which seems to be such a different place from that 
in which I went faring forth to do battle with fractions and 
run the gauntlet of the rules of grammar. 
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KATHERINE 
GLOVER 


American Child Health Association 


Illustrated by 
Robert W.. Crowther 


There’s the school down the street where 
she spends her days. It wears a much more 
gracious air than the red box-like affair, 
barren outside and ugly within, where we 
went to Her whole world, some- 
how, seems in many ways to hold out a wel- 
coming hand to Mary, while ours, loved as 
home, and labored with at 

school, seemed to leave us, in many respects, 
a good deal to the winds of chance and our own resources. 

One day I went to school with Mary. It was, I found. 
inside as well as out, a happy looking place. Scattered 
over the town are some of the older schools, more somber 
and decidedly perilous if a fire should start, but Mary’s 
school is one of the newer ones. The red-bellied stove has 
given way to radiators, the bubbling drinking-fountain has 
displaced the dipper and the water pail, which used to gath- 
er chalk dust and, a queerish taste as the day wore on 

Mary’s day began with inspection A little boy with 
plastered hair and square little shoulders, weighted with 
the burden of his responsibility, marched up and down the 
aisles of the room and hands shot out before him for a 
close-up of nails and palms. He carried an important lit- 
tle book in which he jotted down notes. Then the teacher 


went over the class for fitness. Some few were requested 
sent out of the 


s¢ hool. 


we were at 


to poke out tongues. One little girl was 
room for further investigation. Health inspection, once 
given at home—or not given at all—has now been taken 
over by the school. 

A morning came when the gate across the wav gave no 


happy cli k, 
sidewalk. 


and I missed the skipping steps along the 
Mary was sick. 


She had been sent home from 














school the day before, not feeling well. The next morning 
she stayed at home. I went over at noon. According to 
Mary her throat felt “funny.”” Mrs. Middleton thought it a 
cold and with a little coddling she would be all right to- 
morrow. But tomorrow Mary was no better, and by that 
night Mrs. Middleton decided to send for Dr. Talbott. It 
was after supper before he got there. He thought it noth- 
ing more than tonsilitis, but to be on the safe side he sent 
a culture to the laboratory. Mrs. Middleton began to be 
anxious. 


Y the next morning Mary's fever was very high and she 

was obviously seriously ill. The report of the labora- 
tory was diphtheria. Dr. Talbott gave antitoxin and a 
trained nurse was called on the scene. Through the whole 
house anxiety quivered, so intense that the whole neighbor- 
hood felt it and gave back quick sympathy. Mary’s throat 
began to clear in a little while after the injection, but she 
was ill, so ill that for two days she seemed at the very 
brink of death where a breath might decide the fight. In 
those three days of waiting for the correct diagnosis, the 
poison had got the upper hand. 

Diphtheria sign cards began to voice their terrible warn 
ing all over town and the fight for life in the house across 
the wav was duplicated many t mes over in Windsor. The 
whirr of doctors’ cars brought hope or despair. 

One of the nights of that week I went out for a breath 
of cold, clear air. I met Mr. Middleton and we walked a 
little way together. “We haven't yet found out where Mary 
caught this,” he said. “They do so much more to protect 
children in school than thev used to and still it is not 
enough. This should 
never have happened. We 
have no right to leave 
our children defenseless 
when there is protection 
to be had. On all hands 
I hear of the preven- 
tive which can be admin 
istered to children It 
has tried out for 
many vears, and yet here 
in Windsor nothing has 
ever been done about it. 


peen 


I suppose, of course, we 
should have known of it, 
but if there is such pro- 
tection for children there 
should be some means of 
getting the news to par- 
ents——all parents. Doc 
tor Talbott tells me that 
it is only a matter of a 
few hundred dollars for 
the city to immunize 
every child before enter- 
ing school What is a 
few hundred dollars di- 
vided among all the tax 
payers? Think of what 
Mary’s illness is costin’ 
us—and the money, of 
course, is the least expen- 
diture. I have watched 
the terror in my wife’s 
eyes and have seen her 
wither through _ these 
days and nights. of 
watching. If we had lost 
Marv—what would life 
have meant to either of 
us?” 

We walked on a little Dr. 





Talbott found Mary seriously ill 








in silence. “I am not willing,” said Mr. Middleton, “for 
other children’s lives to be endangered as our little girl’s 
has been, or for other mothers and fathers to suffer as we 
have, if I can help it. We pay taxes enough in Windsor, 
but just forty-two cents of what each of us pays goes for 
health, when we spend two dollars and a half to keep our 
houses and office buildings from burning, and another two 
and a half to protect us against thieves. Life itself needs 
the surest protection.”’ 

ARY recovered, but it was after many weeks, for 

after she was up and about there was a touch of 
throat paralysis, and she was under the care of a specialist. 
A serious dent was made in the savings which the Middle- 
tons had laid by to build a home of their own. 

The danger that hovered over Mary reached out, in re 
ality, far beyond the Middleton home and touched innumer 
able others. Mary’s health is of vital concern to many more 
persons than those in her own family. For Mary is the 
little girl of the middle-sized city all over this country, and 
whatever affects her affects a large part of our country 
She has been neglected. 

Her little sister in the big cities has at hand, easily a 
cessible, the very best of the new protections which science 
and her community offer. Mary has been left to shift for 
herself to a far greater extent. The protection she has had 
has been uneven, not always wisely directed, un-standard 
ized. Mary’s teeth are being attended to because the Board 
of Education—not the Board of Health—is particularl) 
awake to the subject of dental care and in conjunction with 
the Red Cross has established a dental clinic, rather unusual 
for a city of the size of 
Windsor, but nothing 
more than every city of 
its size should have. 

If Mary had had tu 
berculosis, rather than 
diphtheria, she would 
have had better prote 
tion, because Mrs. Nor 
ton, head of the local 
Red Cross, is deeply in 
terested in that field of 


work, having lost her 
only son with tuberculo 
sis several years ago, 
and Mrs. Norton is a 
woman of such _ high 
powered energies and 


ability that she leaves an 
impress wherever her 
interest strikes. The an 
ti-tuberculosis work in 
Windsor is. thoroughly 
organized; there is a 
good clinic and a fresh 
air camp for incipient 
cases. 

Sut Mary’s well-being 
reflects the high points of 
interest of individuals 
rather than the greater 
force of her community’s 
well-rounded watchful 


ness. 
The American Child 
Health Association, at 


the instigation of its presi 
dent, Herbert Hoover, 
set out in 1924 to find 
out just what are the 
health chances of Mary 
and the other children in 
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the medium-sized cities of this coun- 
try. It took over a year to develop into 
clearness the picture which resulted 
from that survey. It was realized at 
the outset that a standard of measure 
and comparison in health was neces- 
sary if we are to compute results. 
There was develeped, through the 
coéperation of a group of the most 
informed health authorities in this 
country, a rating sheet, or a yardstick 
of health, whereby the cities could be 
scored, their health standing meas- 
ured with a very fair degree of ac- 
curacy. 

That survey shows many things. 
The picture is spotty, full of gaps, of 
inequalities. It shows the heavy bur- 
den of health responsibility divided 
between public and private agencies, 
with the public agencies gradually 
taking over more of the responsibility, 
but a long way from standing firmly 
on its own feet. It shows cities of the 
same size varying as much in the de- 
gree and kind of health protection 
they give their children, as they do in 
climate and topography. Where one 
city spends only six cents per capita 
for health, another spends ninety-one 
cents. The average is forty-two cents 
Taking the picture in general, the 
strongest spotlight of protection is on 
the infant; it is weekest in the protec- 
tion of mothers, the pre-school child 
and the child in school. 

Nothing can more clearly indicate 
than these discrepant figures the big 
field of work that lies before us in the 
protection of mothers, if we are to 
strike at the very root of all health 
work for children. Results are not 
yet such in this field, according to the 
American Child Health Association, 
as to permit of statistical analysis, yet 
it seems not merely by chance that 
cities which have been carrying on 
pre-natal work for several years, such 
as York, Pa., Berkeley, Cal., and East 
Orange, N. J., are in the upper third 
group of cities showing low mortality 
of infants from congenital causes. 

The pre-school child has been sad- 
More than a fourth of 









































ly neglected. 


tirely to their own resources. 


the cities are leaving this group of children almost en- 
One-third of the group scores 
just one point in their activities for children under school 
age, while on the other hand a few cities are so awake to 
their needs that they score a hundred, showing the great 
variance in this newly recognized and deeply 








The Schick Test 


Its relation to 
Diphtheria Immunization 


By WiiuraM H. Park, M.D. 


Former President 
American Public Health Association 


More than twelve years ago, Professor 
Bela Schick in Vienna discovered that by 
injecting a tiny amount of diphtheria 
toxin into the skin a reaction was de- 
veloped in those who had no antitoxin 
for the diphtheria poisons. The reaction 
meant that they were susceptible to 
diphtheria. If a reaction did not develop, 
it meant that they were not susceptible 
to diphtheria. Since that time millions of 
children and older people have been sub- 
jected to the Schick test and it has proved 
most reliable. Those who did not de- 
velop a reaction have been tested re- 
peatedly for years and they continue to 
be immune. 

Since it has been found that prac- 
tically all children under the age of three 
years, and a great many older children up 
to the age of ten years are susceptible to 
diphtheria, a great many physicians and 
health officers, especially those working 
in country districts and the smaller cities, 
prefer to postpone the Schick test until 
after the children have had injections of 
toxin-antitoxin. Then the test has a dis 
tinct value because only about 90 per cent 
of the children are immunized by the 
injections and there is no way of knowing 
except by this test which are the 10 per 
cent that are still unprotected. It is 
advisable, therefore, that the Schick test 
be given three or four months after the 
injections of toxin-antitoxin. Then those 
who give a negative test have the assur- 
ance of protection and those who give a 
positive test should receive a second series 
of injections. 

The Schick test in itself has nothing to 
do with immunization. It is simply a 
test to determine whether a person is 
immune or not and, therefore, whether 
the injections are needed or not. 








As to Mary. 


important 


est in the care of the pre-school child, 
in pre-natal care, and in popular 
health instruction. 

In protection against communicable 
diseases the cities score highest in the 
reporting of diseases, show a medium 
score in control of diseases, and are 
weakest in constructive preventive 
measures. In a word, if we scrutinize 
carefully this whole picture of com- 
munity health as it is flashed on the 
screen, we see the emphasis has been 
stronger on the defence phases of 
health, and weaker on the preventive 
or constructive phases. 

Boards of health to whom we have 
delegated the safe-keeping of the com- 
munity’s health are fast outgrowing 
the task of regulating garbage col- 
lection and protection against public 
nuisances and are broadening their 
functions to include the home and the 
school. Yet they cannot flow with the 
red blood of effective service unless 
they are backed by an intelligent pub- 
lic interest. 

That interest calls loudly upon 
women. How can the_ individual 
mother help her city to raise its health 
scoring from five hundred points to 
the possible thousand ? First, by dis- 
ciplining herself and her family to 
sound health habits so that she raises 
the general level cf health in her com- 
munity, and by being receptive to new 
ideas of health protection and stimu- 
lus which proceed from an accredited 
scientific source. Second, she can fos- 
ter in whatever organization to which 
she belongs (church, club or fraternity 
group), a health committee to serve as 
a health intelligence service and as a 
supporting committee to the health 
officer in her town. If a_ sufficient 
number of these committees in both 
men’s and women’s organizations are 
formed, the town becomes honey- 
combed with receiving and transmit- 
ting stations of health, so that in- 
formation will be quickly dissemi- 
nated and a health board will receive 
intelligent backing; or, if inefficient, 
will very replaced through 
the pressure of public opinion. 


soon be 


Had there been such active committees in 
Windsor they would have done something to call the atten- 
tion of the Middletons to the advantage of protection against 
diphtheria. The immunization would probably have been 
done either by their family physician, or at the school. Such 
alert committees would recognize the fact that with a de- 









field of health protection. 

This is part of the picture of Mary in the aggregate, and 
the town in which she lives. Taken as a whole in its health 
protection of Mary, it rates just five hundred points out of 
a possible thousand (and those thousand points are con- 
servatively figured). In the average city of this country, we 
are, to judge by this picture, using only half of the know]- 
edge we have available to make life a safer venture for the 
children. We are fifty per cent awake to our responsibility, 
and fifty per cent slothful. 

The protection of public health shows strongest in such 
activities as sanitation, laboratory examinations, infant 
hygiene and in the recording of vital statistics; it is weak- 
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gree of attention concentrated upon the young children, and 
protective measures applied annually to a certain per cent of 
them before they enter school, such epidemics as we now 
have would, within a few years, become impossible. As 
voters we should know just how much health protection 
our tax money is buying for our children. 

Mary has a place in all our hearts. We listen eagerly for 
the sound of her skipping feet on the sidewalk, because we 
know that the tide of her vitality will be the measure of the 
life stream of generations unborn. Marv is almost the most 
important person in our world today. We should see that 
she carries forward into the future, not a Pandora’s box. 
but a shining vessel of content. 

















“When a Feller Needs a Friend’ 






By ROBERTA WAYNE 


ITH children, as with 
grown-ups, it is the 
thing they find out for 





themselves rather than what 
somebody tells them that 
makes the lasting impression. 
And nowhere is this more ap Sex: 


parent than in the forming of 
friendships. 

There isn’t a boy on earth 
who would believe you if you 
told him that his new-found 
friend was a coward. In the 
enthusiasm of the new contact 
he sees no flaw. Later, short- 
comings are observed, and he 
learned something about 
human nature that will stand 
him in good stead when he is 
older. 

Children must have friends 
and their choice of companions 
has always been one of the big 
problems of parents and teach- 
ers. From the beginning of time 
mothers have borne in silence 
or protested aloud in vain over 
their undesirable associates. 

“The friendships of chil- 
dren are past all understand- 
ing,’ sighed one mother whose 
eleven-year-old son insisted on 
making a hero out of the 
neighborhood bad boy. “T can’t understand it, for I’ve 
always been careful to have Edward play with nice boys, 
and look at him now! From morning till night I hear noth- 
ing but Bobby Evans. Why he even swaggers the way that 
horrid child does! And—and. The gentle woman 
flushed with shame to admit it. “He even swears.” 

Horrors! I really couldn’t keep back a smile. For 
Edward had always been such a painfully proper person 
from babyhood. He was one of those irritatingly perfect 
children. “Smug” is the word. He was never dirty, never 
rude to his playmates, never quarrelled. and always remem- 
bered to say “Please.’”’ He was a model—everything a hap- 
py, healthy child isn’t. 


has 


LL of Edward’s acquaintances up to this time had been 
children of his own sort. His mother had seen to that. 
And it was the most natural thing in the world that when 
he was big enough to go out of doors without his nurse, he 
should form his own contacts, and as a result he attached 
himself to Bobby Evans, a boy who dared to do things 
without asking, dared to say things! To him that boy was 
a hero. Edward was, unconsciously, reaching out for ex- 
perience and was making up for the lost time of his sup- 
pressed childhood by chumming with a boy who was his 
opposite in every respect. 
Edward’s mother tolerated the playmate ‘and by the time 
a year had gone by she realized that a sort of balance had 
been struck between the two boys. Bobby Evans, the little 
“roughneck,” had been influenced by the sheltered boy’s 
gentle ways. Of course, Bobby would have denied such an 
assertion vehemently, but the fact remained that he was 
different and made a very good playmate. As for Edward, 
he had become a “sure-enough” boy, who was ready for any 
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To him that boy was a hero 


two 


honorable sport Those 
youngsters made a good team. 
One balanced the other. It 
was a friendship that outlasted 
boyhood and is still strong. 


SJE 


WW ae’ “Whatever do you find in 
Ud ~«% that girl to like?” reproved 
Alice’s mother with disgust. 


“She seems so stupid and cer- 
tainly she is as ugly as a 
hedge fence. Look at the way 
she dresses! No taste at all.” 
“Why mother, Phyllis is 
wonderful!”’ Alice’s eyes were 
wide with hurt surprise. Did 
her mother fail to see Alice’s 
fine qualities? Well, there was 
something the matter with 
mother! And after that Alice 
crawled into her shell of re- 
serve, and the distance between 
the mother and daughter was 
widened by miles and miles. 


Children have a way of 
choosing their own friends 
even from infancy. My own 


little tot was an exception, for 
she scorned all children, and 
especially the demonstrative 
ones. At the age of three, when 
other children love playmates, 
she would tolerate them on the 
same beach with her, but if 
one came near to admire her sand castle, she arose without 
a word, picked up her pail and shovel and found another 
spot where she could work alone. 


S° we watched with more than ordinary interest her 
awakening to the need of friends. This need came 
when she was about five and with such intensity that I put 
her into school although I had not intended to do so for 
another year. This was the first opportunity for independent 
friendship. I looked around the kindergarten on that first 
morning and wondered which child it would be. Naturally 
I thought she would choose the little fluffy doll-girl with 
blue eyes and yellow curls. But, as usual, my daughter 
had a surprise for me, She passed by this little fluffy tot, 
and giving hardly a glance to all the other cherubs in the 
room, attached herself to Jenny. 

Probably it was sympathy that drew her to Jenny, a tat- 
tered, pale little creature. As it was just after Christmas, 
Jenny confided that Santa Claus had not come to her house 
at all, that she didn’t even get an apple. And oh, how she 
wanted a doll! 

Needless to say, Jenny became the proud possessor of an 
“unbreakable” doll, and carried it home in triumph. But 
the next morning she was waiting for us with open arms. 

“My doll’s all broken to pieces,” she announced, not un 
happily. “Bring me another tomorrow, one with curly hair.”’ 
I had my suspicions but kept silent. 

That afternoon there was a doll exhibit in the playroom 
to decide which could be given to the beloved Jenny. I was 
glad to see that my small daughter did not choose the mean- 
est of her family, but one of the very dearest. Little chil- 
dren are like that. 


“T haven’t any bed for it,” sighed Jenny, and a doll 
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cradle followed.’ Every day there were new demands. But 
as it was my daughter’s first friendship, I stood by and let 
‘Jenny, the little gold digger,’ as we called her privately, 
do her worst. But one day disillusion dawned. 

“Jenny wants all my things,” sighed the little girl as she 
took my hand. “She says she won’t like me any more unless 
I bring her a doll carriage. Do you think we could buy her 
a doll carriage?’ But it was a half-hearted suggestion. 
Che warmth had gone from her desire, 

Jenny was true to her word. When the gifts ceased, the 
friendship ceased. 

Jenny was forgotten long ago, but, ever since, there has 
been a certain balance in my small girl’s bestowal of gifts. 

“Whatever do you see in that person?” I have been asked 
that question many times myself. Yet, from every friend- 
ship, whether it lasted hours or years, I have gained some- 
thing of value. In some cases I know I have been able to 
give as well, but I wonder if I am not greatly in debt. This 
is a point we are apt to forget in the friendships of our lit- 
tle folks. We always try to see what they are getting and do 
not see to it that they are able to give something of value to 
their friends, in sweetness of character, strength or un- 
selfish love. 

Often my little girl has a friendship that I can only in- 
terpret by my own experiences. I have one friend who thinks 
I am clever. It is a good thing that I see her only once in 
six months or so. On that day, however, I am on the top 
of the world. All the clever things I’ve wanted to say on 
occasion and couldn’t think of, are at the tip of my tongue. 
For a day I am truly appreciated and come away with a 
feeling that I could move mountains «r do some beautiful 
big thing. Of course, I laugh at myself but it is a wonder- 
ful experience. And I think of that when I see quiet little 
Elza adoring my child, laughing at everything she does and 
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Clare A. Briggs, who is here sitting for his portrait to 


Leon Gordon, not only remembers how it felt to be a boy 


but by a few strokes of his pen he is able to interpret boy 
life to a vast reading public. While grown-ups chuckle 
over Briggs’ famous cartoons entitled “When a Feller 


dogging her steps for fear of losing a single word. She has 
a glorious time. I know just how she feels, and that the ex- 
perience is good for her, For tomorrow she mav meet the 
opposite reception from some other child, and the two ex- 
periences balance each other. 

When my small daughter was younger she made no de- 
mands. She accepted friendships without criticism. In her 
school there were many Italian children from homes of the 
unprogressive type, and she invariably chose the darkest 
and most soiled one of the group. Something in the warm, 
impulsive nature of little Camilla appealed to her, and I 
encouraged the friendship. Soap and water cleans off dirt. 

However, that was a year ago. With her many friends, 
she has gradually begun to make demands, begun to 
be critical of her playmates. So far her criticisms are 
kind enough, but as I see her thinking and analyzing, I 
realize that I have a new task, that of seeing to it that her 
standard of measurement is broad and tolerant 

“Last night,” said Fred, as he swaggered 
daughter, “I was coming down the street and Billy and 
Harold Conlin and Joe Phillips jumped on me. I fought 
the three of them and made them run.” 

“Fred is awful strong,” said the little girl. 

A week later Fred was put in his proper place. My 
daughter watched him teasing a little girl, pretending he 
was going to throw her over a steep embankment, The child 
screamed and another boy rescued her and then turned on 
the tormentor. But Fred was running down the street. 

“Mother, I’m afraid Fred isn’t as brave as he says he is.”’ 

It was a big disappointment but a valuable experience. 

Friends! The more the merrier—all kinds and descrip- 
tions! The wider the range, the better the child will be 
prepared to meet his acquaintances in later life, with that 
poise that comes from knowledge gained by experience 


beside my 


Needs a Friend” and recall similar predicaments in their 
own youth, their young sons may well give thanks for this 
real friend of normal, healthy boys, who has thrown a 
screen of gentle humor about their crude activities, which 
are often misunderstood by their elders. 





When 
our Chil 
Says 
‘Ll Wont’ 


By 
FRANK HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


Author of ‘‘Parenthood and the Newer Psychology’ 


ISOBEDIENCE is an almost universal 

trait among children. But if parents 

understand some of the reasons for dis- 
obedience they will know how best to deal with 
it or, better still, how to prevent much of it. 

One of the commonest causes of disobedience, 
and of the tense situations which it creates, is a 
lack of understanding of commands on the part 
of the child. When a parent tells a child to do 
something, or to refrain from doing it, his com- 
mand should be so clearly phrased that there can 
be no possible doubt about the child’s under- 
standing it. For it is quite impossible to carry 
a point, or to make an issue, if this is necessary, 
when there is doubt, either genuine or assumed, 
as to what the point at issue really is. 

Another very common (one is tempted to say 
almost justifiable) cause of disobedience is an 
attitude of mind which the scientists call “‘nega- 
tivism.” It is a very human hankering, inherent 
in all of us, to do the opposite of what is asked. 
If we will analyze our own emotions a little, we shall 
realize that there are certain people within our circle of 
acquaintance who have this effect upon us to a marked 
degree. We all of us know the fellow who is almost 
always right when we argue with him and yet who so 
maddens us by the way in which he asserts his very right- 
ness, crowing over us as he does so, that we are exasperated 
beyond endurance and would not for worlds admit the just- 
ness of his contentions. It is hard for us who are loving 
parents to realize, much less to admit, that undoubtedly 
there are times when we occupy this unenviable position 
in the eyes of our children. 


N honest search of our memories, if we can be suffi- 
ciently brave to attempt to get at some of the long- 

lost and deep-buried reminiscences of early childhood, will 
undoubtedly bring to the surface of our consciousness 
recollections of childhood experiences, when we entertained 
just such unfilial sentiments toward our parents. There 
is no doubt that many parents unconsciously court this 
role in the regard of their children by the maddeningly 
superior manner with which they give their commands. The 
leader whom we like, we willingly follow. If, on the con- 
trary, the would-be leader has incurred our dislike, we 
shall not go very far with him, unless we are forced to 


Temptation may prove too strong for even the most obedient child 


do so. And our children are, in this respect, very like 
their parents. ‘The lesson for parents in all this is that 
the child obeys the parent whom he genuinely likes (leaving 
out for the moment the question of loving) much more 
readily than he does the parent who has rendered himself 
temporarily disagreeable. Being chums with one’s children 
is an excellent way of forestalling disobedience on their 
part. 


Pye are sometimes given so hastily or so 
casually that the child’s attention is not clearly fo- 
cussed upon the fact that a command is being given at all 
Obviously, it is not reasonable to expect compliance with 
something that did not sufficiently challenge the child’s 


attention in the first place. If he is wholly engrossed with 
what he is doing he may even be entirely oblivious of the 
fact that an order has been given, even though he may have 
seemed to be listening. Such intense absorption in one’s 
occupation is something to be envied by less-engrossed 
adults as a rare gift of the gods to be cherished by its 
possessor, not something deserving punishment as a sin 
against authority. 

The parent who gives too many commands, who is con 
stantly telling his child to do this and that and the other 
thing, without “following through” any of them, need not 
23 





be surprised if, when he gives a com 
mand that does require implicit obedi- 
ence, the child fails to render it. The 


Too hasty or too many com- 
mands, threats, bribery and in- 
consistency on the part of par- 


Inconsistency on the parent’s part is 
1 common cause of disobedience on the 
part of the child. It is often hard for 








old story of “wolf, wolf” contains a ents lead to disobedience in a parent to be consistent and hold to 
lesson for such babbling fathers and children his decisions. But the mother or father 
mothers. Montessori’s injunction to who allows his passing whim to dictate 
her student teachers, **Let your words whether his child is to be allowed or 
be numbered,” outht to be blazoned forbidden to do a thing is not building 
in vivid colors on every parent's heart and mind. up in his youngster’s mind any sound conception of what 


[he parent who is in the habit of buying obedience to 
his behests, by holding out promises of rewards, need not 
be surprised when his child evinces good business sense, 
and holds out for high prices. A child who is not mentally 
retarded soon senses financial possibilities in this variety 
of parental weakness. The parent who starts bribery as a 
means of securing compliance with his wishes need feel no 
surprise when he finds a decided 
price of obedience! 


increase in the current 


NOTHER way of courting trouble is to expect a child 
to comply with utterly unreasonable commands. ‘To 
tell a child who is restless to sit still; to expect a youngster 
who is enjoying a noisy game to play that game noiselessly: 
or to demand that he do nothing for any length of time 
is unreasonable. Anyone who has the slightest understand- 
ing of child nature will see that it is impossible for the 
child to obey such commands. The parent who makes them 
is inevitably creating a “situation.” Yet how frequently 
parents do make these or similar demands of their children. 
Some parents and teachers put a direct premium upon 
disobedience on the part of children who like excitement 
and exhibitions of histrionics by their manner of dealing 
with such disobedience. A little girl of nine was asked 
how she liked her new teacher as compared with the old 
She replied, with manifest disappointment, that the 
new class was too quiet. “The new teacher never stamps 
her foot when the boys disobey,” she explained. That re 
mark might have given the former teacher something to 
think about. Much as we parents may believe that we dis 
like “scenes,” and hard as it is for us to realize that they 
may hold any pleasure for our children, there is unques- 
tionably an element of emotional enjoyment for certain 
youngsters in the electric tension of such moments. When 
we fall into this trap, we are unconsciously pandering to a 
depraved taste. So those of us who offer our children an 
emotional orgy in return for disobedience need not feel 
surprised if they indulge in the sport alluded to by Kipling 
under the highly descriptive title of “tail-twisting!” 

To resort to threatening as a weapon of discipline is so 
undesirable that one would think that it would be employed 
but rarely by sensible and thoughtful parents. Yet it is on 
of the commonest abuses of parental authority, and a subtle 
cause of disobedience. 


one. 


ie is so easy to say, “Jf you do (or don’t do) thus and 
so, I will (or will not) do this and that,” that we parents 
all slip into the habit and then are surprised at the mess 
into which it leads us. The little “if,” whether implied or 
spoken, suggests the possibility of disobedience, a suggestion 
that is just the reverse of what we wish to convey, and the 
threatened punishment or deprivation may not be easy to 
carry out. Thus we are apt either to break our word by 
not carrying out our threat; or we must drag up old scores 
which were far better forgotten. Further than all this, the 
threatening system does not work. It may succeed the first 
time but it soon loses whatever potency 


is right and what is wrong. 

This leads to a question that every parent must sooner 
or later answer. Have we a right always to dictate as to 
the conduct of our children? And even if we hold that we 
have such a right, is it the part of wisdom to exercise it? 
[he wise parent is he who teaches his child to decide on 
his own line of conduct on the what is funda- 
mentally right and just and desirable. The time comes in 
the life of every child when the parents will no longer 
be present to decide things for him, and it is never too 
early for him to make judgments for himself, in accordance 
with the laws of the world in which he lives. Training 
in obedience should have for its main object, not our com 
fort or convenience, but our children’s ultimate good. 

I! is hard to be patient in judging the parent who gives 

a child a command and then makes it hard for the 
child to obey it by putting in his way temptations that mak¢ 
such obedience difficult. “Lead us not into temptation” 
might be the prayer of the child to many a careless and un- 
thinking parent who consciously or unconsciously subjects 
him to a temptation too great for the little person’s power of 
resistance, and then punishes him for his failure to resist. 
Such a parent places the tea cakes invitingly near the child, 
forbids him to touch them and then leaves the room on an 
errand. ‘The temptation proves too great. ‘The child takes 
. cake, is caught red-handed and punishment follows. This 
may be just, but it is unkind. Let us not create situations 
that will make obedience any harder than it naturally is. 

In evaluating obedience or disobedience, it is necessary, 
but not always easy, to judge of the degree of the disobedi- 
ence according to what the child himself intended, rather 
than by the amount of damage caused by his disobedience. 
Suppose a child has been told not to touch the dishes on 
the table. He disobeys and breaks a dish. The chances 
are that his punishment will be far heavier if the broken 
dish is an expensive one, than if it is a cheap one. Yet 
the child’s fault was the same, whatever the value of the 
piece destroyed by his disobedience. In other words, before 
a parent allows himself to indulge in punishment, it is 
highly essential that he free himself from the emotion 
aroused by the loss or injury that he has suffered. Such 
freedom from personal bias and personal emotion is difficult 
to accomplish. If it is beyond the parent’s power of attain- 
ment, then he should be wary of inflicting punishment. 

“But I can’t punish my child in cold blood,” a parent 
“T couldn’t hurt my child unless I were sufficiently 
angry and excited over the disobedient thing he had done.” 
Then perhaps the safest course is not to punish him at all. 
For punishment, in order to be justifiable, must be con- 
ceived in terms of prevention of future disobedience, not 
as mere retribution for past misdeeds. A hasty, angry blow, 
given in exasperation over a past misdeed, is no preventive 
of future misconduct. Punishment in anger is a dangerous 
indulgence. 

We shall greatly fortify ourselves in our efforts at teaching 

obedience if we will try constantly to 
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remember that obedience, like many 





it once mav have had. Then we have 
the sorry spectacle of a parent issuing 


another fine trait, is not learned in a 








Obedience, like many another 

fine trait, is not learned in a 

moment or a day, but is a fruit 

slow growth and develop- 
ment 


moment or a day, but is an outgrowth, 
a development, an accomplishment that 
is well worth cultivating and strength- 
ening and tending, until it reaches its 
full growth and bears its fruit. 


commands, with all sorts of impossible 
threats attached. ‘This has a bad effect 
upon the child; and more, instead of 
less, disobedience is his inevitable reac- of 
tion to this senseless procedure. 
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What 


When Your C 


You can rid your child of fear if 
you will go about it in a scientific 


way. Dr. Watson discusses the 


most common causes of fright 
in children and tells just how 
to treat the child who is afraid 


- BELIEVE that every infant two 
years of age has already had built 
in him all of those characteristics 

which will show later in adult life, such 

timidity, sociability, ex- 
clusiveness, temper, and the like. This is 
not the accepted notion, but I have seen 
these things in the making and it would 
take a good deal to make me believe that 
the first two years of infancy are not the 
most crucial for education. It is 
during these two years that our infants 
should have the finest brains in the 
world at work upon them. A professor 
of infant training, a superintendent of 
infant culture, are commonplaces in my thoughts. I think 
they have a more important place in our social scheme than 

a professor of Sanscrit or a professor of philology, or even 

a professor of mathematics.” 

Dr. John B. Watson, noted psychologist and pioneer in 
the study of behaviorism, made these striking and revolu- 
tionary statements sincerely and positively. Approaching 
the subject of infant training with great respect for the 
enormity of the undertaking, his experiments over a period 
of years with new-born infants at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity startled the scientists of the country and shattered 
many of the pre-conceived ideas about babies and their re- 
actions to outside stimuli. 


shyness, 


as 


ones 


= Y own experiments have shown, at least convincing- 

ly to myself,”’ said Dr. Watson, “‘that nearly all of 
the emotional patterns of behavior we find in the adult are 
laid down in very early infancy. As long as their baby does 
not betray any unusual symptoms, eats and sleeps well, the 
parents believe that he is a perfectly normal child. As to 
how he forms his early impressions and in what manner he 
acquires all his habits, they may have no knowledge. The 
only accepted criterion for ascertaining the normality of an 
infant is his weight. If the child gains weight, he is a joy 
to his parents, and, correspondingly, as he loses weight, they 
grow anxious. As he grows older he is punished for his 
misdeeds and rewarded for his merits, but he is seldom 
understood. He is becoming harder and harder to under- 
stand and yet these early impressionable years are the most 
critical of his whole life, for now the foundations of his 
character are being laid; now what he is to become in later 
life is being determined.” 

Upon hearing the term “conditioned reflex’ for the first 
time, most parents feel that it can have no possible signifi- 
cance for them; that it is just another scientific term em- 
ployed to confound them. Perhaps it has something to do 
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to Do 
hild Is Afraid 


This is an interview by Beatrice 
Black with Dr. John B. Watson 
who has astonished the world with 
the results of his experiments in 
studying the nature of babies. He 


is the author of “Behaviorism” 


with the sub-conscious state about which 
so much is heard. Perhaps it is akin to 
psycho-analysis. In any case, they feel 
that it has no bearing on the daily rou- 
tine or on the practical problems of child 
rearing. But Dr. Watson makes this sci- 
entific term very clear in a few simple 
examples which may be duplicated in 
any home, Skeptical of accepted theories 
about inherited fears, Dr. Watson gave 
particular attention to children’s fears 
and to their treatment. 

“In my experiments with new-born in 
fants at Johns Hopkins University,” said 
Dr. Watson, “I have found that they 
show fear from only two causes: a loud noise and when 
support is pulled out from under them. Nothing else will 
call out fear. Hundreds of infants—normally reared—have 
been put in dark rooms, have been shown snakes, frogs, fur 
ry animals, slimy worms, and the like, and have not been 
disturbed in any way. 

“Now we know that children brought up in the home 
show a great many fears not only of these objects, but of 
many others. Just how, psychologically, do these hundreds 
of things get the power to arouse fear in the young child? 
This was our problem. No one up to then had solved it 
We always fell back upon instinct to solve it. We said that, 
while a new-born child was not afraid of these objects, it 
would fear them as soon as instinct ripened or developed. 
Our studies show that this is all false. These fears are 
built in by happenings in the home. We can show this ex- 
perimentally in the laboratories. 


oo me I have a_ healthy nine-months-old 
youngster brought up in a hospital. I have a com- 


plete record of all the happenings during his infancy. He 
never showed the slightest fear, for instance, when I 
brought a rabbit to him. The moment the rabbit was 


shown him he began to reach for it, to pull its ears, and 
poke his fingers into its mouth. The one thing the baby 
had been afraid of since infancy was a loud sound. Even 
at nine months if a steel bar is banged behind his head, he 
will begin to cry, roll over on the mattress and crawl away 
Now show him the rabbit and, at the same time, bang the 
steel bar behind his head and what is the result? After the 
first experience of this kind, the rabbit was shown him with 
out the accompanying noise. He hesitated, but finally 
reached for the animal. The experiment with the sound was 
then repeated. In just four such experiments the sight of 
the rabbit alone brought out the same pronounced fear re 
action that the banging of the steel bar always brought out 
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Children love to make 
believe and here a real 
Little girl simulates 
an ancient portrait 


We called this process 
‘conditioning’ and = we 
called this new fear a 
‘conditioned fear response.’ 

“What bearing has this 
upon the home? Why 
should mothers be con- 
cerned with it? For very 
good reasons. This kind 
ot thing happens every 
day in the home. 


E used to feel that 

there was no other 
method of studying psy- 
chology except that of 
looking into one’s own 
mind,” said Dr. Watson, 
“but the theory of  be- 
haviorism has changed 
this whole system since 
1912-14. The _ behavior- 
ist says: ‘I am going to 
throw the old psychology 
out «and start all over 
again on this basis. Here 
[ can see my child moving 
about and doing things. 
He is active. What I want 
to know as a psychologist 
is how I can control that 
activity; how I can get 
him to do this or that or 
the other thing—those 
things which society says 
that he should do. If he 
is going to get along in the 
group we must in some 
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way be able to control his 
behavior and have him 
adopt those activities which will enable him to adjust him 
self to that group. 

“There are three kinds of parents at the present time. 
One kind says: ‘Let the child alone. We have been raising 
kids since the time of Adam. We have done a pretty 700d 
job. Don’t butt in.’ 

“Another type of mother is the mother who loves her 
children to death; who kills them with kindness. 

“The third group consists of mothers who feel that the 
most serious business in life is the raising of youngsters: 
they are beginning to believe that it requires more thought 
and study than the profession of medicine or any of the 
other learned professions. They feel that everything they 
know about the child comes from tradition: that all they 
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are doing is recreating the child in their own image just as 
they were recreated in their own mother’s image. Fortunate- 
ly, there are always two parents. 

“It is to this third group of mothers that I speak. Let us 
see how the experiments of the laboratory work out in the 
home. No child is afraid, at first, to be put to bed alone in 
the dark, but suppose the wind blows over a screen with a 
loud bang or causes a shutter to slam, or suppose the wind 
catches the door and bangs it behind you as you leave the 
room. You have almost an ideal situation for making the 
child afraid of the dark. 

“Here is an example from my own experience. Two chil- 
dren, aged five and three and a half, respectively, were put 
to bed one night. Never had they shown the slightest fear 












































With sword and ruff 
a modern boy recalls 
the days when knight- 
hood was in flower 


spanking him, keep him 
from whimpering out loud 
when you put him to bed 
in the dark, but he will lie 
in bed trembling with 
fear. This is not your aim 
Your real purpose should 
be to remove the fear, to 
recondition the child. 


oe a baby into 
a room full of laugh 
ing, noisy adults will very 
often bring out a fear re 
action. After you hav 
done this a few times your 
child begins to cry when 
he sees a stranger. You 
are provoked with him 
Sut it is not his fault. You 
have caused this shyness 
by your own thoughtless 
ness and mishandling 
“Here is another simple 
happening in the home 
which produced a fear. A 
four-year-old youngster 
slipped and fell (loss of 
support), hitting his head 
against the end of the 
bathtub. Ever afterwards 
he showed a fear of water 
What should a mother do 
in an instance like this? 
Keep on bathing him in 
spite of his struggles? Try 
this instead: Do not take 
the child to the bathroom 














of darkness. About two hours later a loud crack of thunder 
occurred. The children screamed and every night, until the 
proper steps were taken to cure this condition, they showed 
fear of darkness. 

“Suppose this fear of the dark has developed in your 
child. How will you handle it? You can treat or ‘recondi 
tion’ as we say, the child in a very simple way. When you 
put him to bed tonight, leave the door partly open and a 
dim light burning in the hall. The child will go to sleep. 
Then, gradually, close the door a little and dim the light a 
little every night. If you work patiently, four or five nights 
will enable you to recondition the child so that the door can 
be closed and the light turned out. If you do not control the 
child in this patient way, you may, by shouting at him or 





when you want to bathe 
him. Let him stand on the 
rug in his own room and give him a sponge with a none too 
wet cloth. The next day make the cloth a little wetter. Th 
following day let the child stand in the basin with almost 
no water in it. Then day by day increase the amount of 
water in the basin and sponge the water over the child 
After these preliminary steps have been taken, start the 
child back to the bathroom. Place a very small amount of 
water in the tub, gradually increasing it day by day until 
the child is cured of his fear of water.”’ 

As Dr. Watson has emphasized throughout these illus 
trations, the greatest patience is needed by the parent who 
is attempting to help the child overcome his fear, But what 
mother will begrudge this time when she realizes that she 
is building the future of her child on a safe foundation ? 
- 
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Confessions of an 


Criminally ignorant’ is the 
charge this young mother makes 
against herself and others like 
her. Do you agree? 


on 
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By STELLA 
CROSSLEY 


Illustration by Catharine Burgess 
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FTER a breathless year of motherhood I paused to 
catch my breath. Marvelous to say, after a year 
of my ministrations the baby was not only alive, 

but hale and hearty. I looked at myself in the glass. Could 
that pale and emaciated person, with the large, mournful 
eyes, be myself—I, who used to be plump and strong? A 
year of motherhood must have done it. But why? Having 
babies is a natural thing and normal, and I was normal. 
Why should it have done this to me? 

Next day I fell in a faint on the bathroom floor, and the 
doctor ordered me away for a week’s rest. It was the sec- 
ond time that this had happened, and after I had rested 
for the first two days, I spent the last five in wondering 
what ailed me. I came to the conclusions I am here setting 
down. 

Why is it that for the women of my type—profes- 
sional women—motherhood, as a rule, comes so hard? I 
looked about at the many women who, like myself, had had 
a difficult time of it. It was not a matter of health. Ours 
was perhaps a bit better than the average, Our intelligence 
was normal; our training methodical; and our economical 
difficulties, though often troublesome, were at least not as 
bad as those of the great majority of werkers’ wives. Then 
why did we, for whom it should have been comparatively 
easy, seem to have greater difficulties with our infants than 
do the uneducated women, the foreign women, the wives of 
the great mass of toilers? 

I reviewed the months before the baby was born when, 
happy and carefree, I worked at my profession for a while 
and then did housework, lined the bassinet, and accom- 
plished many of those other usual preparations. But | 
never bothered myself about the details of the big job ] 
was about to undertake—the biggest and hardest, I found 
out later, that I had ever had. 


HERE were motherhood clinics and baby stations 

aplenty in the districts of the “poor” women; why not 
for me? Why was it taken for granted that because I was 
“intelligent” and ‘‘educated,”’ I did not need this training ? 
Why were not the same efforts made to impress me with the 
necessity of preparing myself for this job? If I had had 
only an inkling of what lay ahead of me, and if the doctor 
and all society had only insisted upon some such technical 
training, how many troubles would have been spared both 
me and my baby. And so with most of the mothers and 
babies of our sort. 

My daughter was born on Christmas day at one of the 
city’s best maternity hospitals, with only about one-terth 
the agony I had been led to believe was my portion. And 
after fourteen luxurious days of idleness and day-dreaming 
over my offspring, I was allowed to go home. The only 
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Amateur Mother 





training I got, which was to enable me properly to care for 
this infant, was a fifteen-minute session the morning we left 
when I watched the head nurse bathe my child. 

Bathing a baby looks such an easy job. Alas, I did not 
know what a vast difference the skill acquired by years of 
practice and the use of hospital facilities makes in launder- 
ing babies until next day, sweating in an agony of fear, I 
tried to do the same thing with that screaming, squirming 
bit of humanity. 

If her father and I live to be a hundred we shall never 
lose the memory of that first night’s terror when we had 
our first-born at home. We felt as though some strange, wild 
animal had left with us—maybe a lion, of whose 
habits and customs we knew nothing; yet a creature we 
must somehow placate and take care of at all hazards. Our 
child, we found, had uncommonly strong lungs—this is 
what most parents think, I know, but this child’s paternal 
grandfather had been a Presbyterian minister from a long 
line of the old-fashioned shouters for glory, and her mother 
had been a soap-box orator for women’s rights. When she 
lifted up her voice in a yell the minute we brought her into 
the house, it was a yell of such proportions that we could 
only look at each other in helpless, bewildered pain. What 
could the matter be? It was entirely by accident—ignorance 
with a baby is never bliss—that we found out. In looking 
for the generally warned-against safety pin, we took off her 
layers and layers of outer garments. Instantly she ceased 
screaming and went to sleep. 


been 


HIS revealed one of the many extraordinary things 
about her to be discovered during the next few weeks; 

she had a sense of justice and reasonableness, and we knew 
when she screamed at us, which was most of the time, that 
she had good cause. She had been outraged in some way 
that our stupidity and lack of training had failed to dis- 
close to us. 
The next 
three of us, 


four weeks were unmitigated misery for all 
I had proudly and vainly determined to take 
my own baby, and we had no nurse; only a char- 
woman for half days. And of nights our infant would 
scream for hours and, try as we would, puzzling and sweat- 
ing in desperation, we could not tell why. 

One of the general admonitions I had had was to “keep 
her warm’; but having only adult standards of warmth to 
go by, I had put only as many blankets about her as would 
keep myself snug. So poor baby, as I found out later, was 
crying because she was freezing and had the stomachache 
which came with being cold. 

I am glad now that she cried. 


care of 


The gyrations which 
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accompanied these protests must have kept her partly warm 
and therefore alive. My informants thought I was “intel 
ligent” and that I “knew what they meant when they told 
me to keep the baby warm. What I needed was a practical 
lemonstration. 


PT. HEN, awkward and slow, I used to think it necessary 
| to wash her painstakingly several times during the 
nights of that first January—and, usually, the steam was 
off. Again, if she had not had hardy forebears, she could 
not in reason have survived. 

By this time, the reader, if uninitiated, is convinced that 
this particular mother is extraordinarily dull, and probably 
piainly stupid. But this is the point I want to make. I 
have since broken into the confidences of many mothers, 
particularly those whose circumstances are similar to mine, 
and I have learned that the experiences I have related are 
far from unique. 

When my baby was six weeks old I went completely to 
pieces, and the baby and I had to be put back in the hospi- 
tal for repairs. We were like an automohile with an amateur 
driver. We had run about into all sorts of unexpected ob- 
stacles and were now in serious need of general overhauling. 
Nights of sleeplessness and days of anxiety had made 
wrecks of the baby’s father and me—something many 
parents could confess to if they would. But my baby, in 
spite of her colic and screaming, was getting fat and husky. 

I had thought that there must be something wrong with 
her, or that my milk had not agreed with her; but after 
twenty-four hours at the hospital, they found that she was 
a model, healthy baby. All that ailed her was the kind of 
mother she had, “Nervous mother,” they said, but my con- 
“ignorant mother—criminally ignorant.” And 
I resolved there and then that it should no longer be so. 

I slept three-fourths of my time 
at the hospital and read and re- 
laxed during the remainder. The 
baby was off in the children’s 
ward. They brought her to me 
only for feedings. In a few days 
I was feeling almost myself again 
and getting courage to re-tackle 
my job. I said to the nurses: 

“You see, I’m not really sick. 
You just bring me my food and 
make my bed. What I need is a 
few practical lessons in how to 
take care of my baby. Won’t you 
just let me sit in your nursery for 
a short time each day and watch 
vou handle the babies ?” 

Such a request really seemed to 
startle them. Such a thing was 
against the hospital rules. They 
pointed out that once I had seen 
i nurse bathe my baby. They 
asked if I hadn’t read a certain 
standard book on the care of in- 
fants. I had, but this needed to 
be supplemented by actual prac- 
tice. They couldn’t understand 
the idea of any practical school- 
ing as necessary. I tried for two 
days but could get no satisfaction 
from my regular nurse nor the 
floor nurses. They had various 
excuses; or said, “Maybe, to- 
morrow.” 

The only one who seemed to 
perceive my necessity enough to 
help even a little was the head 
night nurse who showed me how 
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Birth Offering 


By Exrstzt Fry LAURENCE 


WOULD gather the world’s best blues, 
The blue of the night 
When the stars are bright, 
And the blue of a summer morning; 
All, from the deep to the dawning. 


WOULD garner earth’s every green, 
Grass in the spring, 
Poplar leaves dancing, 
And the rich, sweet green of pines; 
Would store them like old wines. 


WOULD drink all beauty down, 
Sunrise and sunset hours, 
Fragrant, fresh-gathered flowers, 

And the sky’s immensity; 
For you shall these things be. 


baby snugly in her blankets for sleeping. It was a very 
simple trick, yet we found when we got home again, that it 
made for long nights of unbroken slumber. It was a certain 
way of tucking the baby’s arms in so that any accidental 
activity—usual with infants—would not awaken her. | 
have shown it since to other mothers who were grateful to 
learn it. They, as well as I, should have known it before 
their babies were born. 

Five days of my seven at the hospital were gone and still 
I had not been allowed in the nursery. I was getting des 
perate. I knew what my need was and became stubborn. 
My illness had been ignorance, just as with many another 
nerve-worn mother, and I wanted to learn and be cured. 
So I insisted on an interview with the head nurse. 

“But you are an intelligent woman,” she insisted, “why 
should you need all that? You can take care of your baby 
without that.” 

“But I haven't taken care of her properly,” I said. “Why 
can’t you suspend a rule once in awhile in the interests of 
your patients and common sense? The help that I need is 
so simple and yet so vital, and you could give it without 
trouble.”’ 


UT the best I could get was her promise to ask the 
superintendent about my strange request. Hospital 
routine certainly provides no opportunity for helping the 
new mother with the practical details of her job. It took 
endless effort and red tape for me to get through the under- 
lings and finally determined action on the morning of my 
last day brought me into the presence of the superintendent. 
She could not understand my request, but she rang for the 
head of the nursery, and commanded that I be allowed to 
watch for an hour and a half. “But I want to tell you,” she 
said, “a real mother knows these little things by instinct.” 
“By instinct!” Well, it oc- 
curred to me that if a superin- 
. tendent of a maternity hospital 
could say that, how much less 
must so many others know of a 
woman’s need of “mothercraft.”’ 
When we got home, though we 
could ill afford it, we employ ed a 
baby specialist for a week to teach 
me my job. I dogged her foot- 
steps and stood at her elbow and 
learned by doing each thing after 
her. And when her week was up, 
I felt I had learned much that 
instinct failed to teach me. 
The baby specialist taught me 
an efficient way to diaper the 
baby expertly and quickly; how 
to make the baby comfortable at 
her bath; how to wrap and tuck 
the little person in warm and 
snug at night; how to give an 
enema; and how generally to 
avoid or treat attacks of colic. 
These and many other things the 
expert taught me in that week. 
Now, if this late learning had 
helped so much, I reasoned that 
sufficient knowledge beforehand 
would have saved the babv and 
her father and me worlds of trou 
And so with countless wom 


\. - through my love distilled, ble. 
Held in my heart. Oh joy! en of my sort. Our want of 


Whether of girl or boy, 
Some soul is in the making. 
This shall it drink on waking. 


knowledge is nothing short of 
criminal. It should be made 
obligatory for all prospective 
mothers. rich or poor, educated 
or uneducated, to be carefully 


and let me practice wrapping the wt trained in practical mothercraft 
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<> Parents, I regret to say, constantly overeat 


a 


From an address given before the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Cruelty to Parents, by Junior Johnnie Smith, Chair- 
man of the Children’s League for Bigger and Better Parents. 


ELLOW Girls and Boys: 
As you know, I have always been consistent in my 
attitude of toleration toward parents, and I am even 
prepared to go further than this and advocate treating them 
invariably as our equals. I feel sure you will agree with me 
when I state that their lapses are generally due to inherent 
ignorance. Observation among a great number of them in 
various sections of this country by our field committees all 
point to the fact that parents have good intentions at heart. 
But I am forced to add that where the spirit is willing, too 
often the flesh is weak. They are constantly telling us when, 
where and what we shall eat, but they themselves, I regret to 
say, stuff constantly with doubtful food at all hours of the 
day and night. They seem to have no control over themselves 
at all. I recall quite vividly the last Christmas dinner I 
attended, during which several of us young people took 
pains to comport ourselves with dignity and discretion, never 
asking for more than two helps of any one thing. Yet the 
conduct of several parents upon this occasion was really 
scandalous. I noticed particularly that they seemed to take 
special delight in making shameless jokes at our expense, 
purposely exaggerating our capacity for sweets, while they 
were the guilty ones. They jabbered and ate incessantly, 
concealing their own voracity under the somewhat vulgar 
assumption that we were the ones who were doing it all 
Indeed, this habit which parents have of accusing us 
of the faults they themselves have, seems to be growing 
among them and should be the cause of deep concern. I 
remember my own father saying to me only the other day 
(if you will pardon a personal reminiscence): ‘Look here, 
Johnnie, every time you stay home from Sunday school I 
don’t get a look-in at the comic supplements.” You will 
understand, I am sure, that he did not actually mean this; 
that it was just his way of being funny. The truth is that 
he, in common with too many male parents, reads the 
funnies so much himself that he acts like the people in 
them, using expressions which would not be condoned in 
a more civilized society. Thus we see parents evading their 
responsibilities with laughter, which is really laughing at 
themselves, although they do not seem to know it. I refer 
of course particularly to the males. The females, as a 
class, are much more refined, except when they are forced 
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to take on the coarse atmosphere of the ruthless males. 

Unfortunately, however, this is not the saddest part. As 
you know, we are all of us young, which is considered by 
elderly people more or less as a crime. And while our 
minds are alert enough, we have not yet acquired that skill 
in self-expression which might enable us to hold our own 
in a contest of self-deception. Thus our silence is often 
taken to mean obstinacy, when it is due alone to a sense 
of injustice. We are accused of being irresponsible when, 
seeking what joy we can, we are only imitating our elders, 
who themselves do pretty much as they please so long as 
they don’t get caught. 

The real question before us is: Can parents be regener- 
ated? or, if they have gone too far, reclaimed? can they be 
made to see their own responsibilities? and how can this 
be done? 

The task is no mean one. It calls for all of our energies 
and can be accomplished only in the spirit of Love and 
Understanding. For one thing they have to be caught and 
this, as you will agree, is most difficult. They are so much 
occupied with their own affairs that it is practically im 
possible to get them to sit still for a few moments and listen 
to reason. 

The other day I read in an old story book that all mothers, 
at one time, made a practice of housecleaning twice a year. 
If this ancient and honorable custom could now be revived, 
we might have a quiet ten minutes with our mothers in 
their own homes instead of, as at present, trying in vain 
to catch them on the telephone at a club. 

Still, we must not give way to despair, but must ever 
look on the bright side. Instead of being too critical, we 
should sympathize with parents. They need it. For one 
thing, they have to associate with one another, which is a 
great nervous strain and makes them abnormally irritable, 
and this strain is not made easier by the fact that they tend 
to become more and more secretive. They have no one to 
direct them or give them wholesome advice. If it were 
possible, I should like to see them sent off each year to 
some good camp instead of their wandering aimlessly about 
at doubtful pleasure resorts. Neither would I allow them 
to sit up far into the night. I have no hesitation in stating 
that midnight supper parties are undermining the character, 
not to mention the digestion, of a large proportion of 
parents who might otherwise be leading respectable lives. 

I would even let them, under certain conditions, drive 
their own motor cars. I thank you. 

















Mothers asked for this 


soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet 
tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- :— q 
lutely safe for children. They now have it in | 
ScotTissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 
it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 









ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every 
member of the family. Easy to buy—just say 


ce ° he] ; “y 
ot Tissue. y 
Sc sue : Scott Paper Company 
4 % loon Chester. Po. USA. 

900 SHEETS — ix 5 INCHES 


t pe? 





15 cents a roll 
Our Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 1¢ ce 
with your dealer's name and we will send yor 


full size roll of Scot Tissue, prepaid. 
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Ihe reverse of this is the practice of fining or penalizing a 
child for deficiencies or failures. What would be a fair 
amount of fine for a child to pay for having failed in 
geography? What price history, or grammar? 

Many parents are troubled by the problems that arise 
when one of the children goes out to earn a part of the 
family’s income. Should the young worker then contribute 
all of his earnings to the family fund, and receive an allow- 
ance for his own needs? Or should he pay his share of the 
family expenses and keep the balance? In most cases the 
first earnings are not sufficient to meet in full the individu- 
al’s share of the family’s total expenditure. He remains at 
least in part a subsidized or dependent individual. For the 
sake of his self-respect, however, and for the sake of con- 
tinuing attention to his money values, the worker should be 
allowed to hold his entire earnings and pay regularly for his 
“board,” even if this payment is less than he actually 
consumes. 

here is so much individual variation among the children 
of man that no procedure can be guaranteed to produce 
uniform results in education. We shall find that with our 
best efforts and with our most earnest attention to detail, 
some young people well into their teens handle money with 
all the difficulties and awkwardness of much younger chil 
dren, whereas others take to this mysterious medium as 
readily as one takes to swimming or athletics, another to 
music or art, and a third to electricity or cooking. There 
is, of course, present in the case of every child a variety 
of factors that will influence the outcome. Some children 
have no difficulty at all in holding on to money for the 
simple reason that they have no strong desires for the things 
they see. Others do not spend money because they cannot 
decide which of the many things they see are most to be 
desired. In such cases there is little virtue in saving, and 
there may be serious delay in learning how to spend wisely. 

Other children find many uses for money and never seem 


to be able to get enough of it. To some boys and girls 


Food For 


R. WILLIAM J, O'SHEA, Superintendent of New 
York City Public Schools, with the report 

made recently by Dr. Harris, Health Commissioner of New 
York City, that children under nine years of age are kept too 
long in s¢ hool each day. Dr. Harris declares that the health 
of a child suffers if he is kept more than three hours a day 
in school, and Dr. O’Shea says that he would learn more if 
the school hours were three instead of the five they now are. 
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agrees 


Arthur G. Bills of the department of psychology of the 
University of Chicago, reports that results of experiments 
indicate that an individual’s mental power is greater when 
his muscles are tense than when he works in a relaxed state. 


A proclamation by the local authorities of the Trebizond 
province of Turkey has been issued forbidding women to 
wear the veil hitherto worn by Moslems. It declares that the 
wearing of the veil deprives women of the possibility of 
earning a livelihood, that the custom is unhygienic, and 
also that it tends to hinder the work of the police by 
enabling criminals to conceal their identity. The Turkish 
president, Kemal Pasha, is known to oppose the wearing 
of the veil, but this is the first time a proclamation against 
its use has been issued. 


Money: Training Children in Its Use 


(Continued from page 11) 









everything seen in a store or in the possession of another 
suggests a desire. With others, there are always plans 
ahead that call for money—places to visit, things to make, 
a collection, or some other hobby. Other children, again, 
find in money a useful medium for the purchase of popu- 
larity—they treat their acquaintances to candy or soda, 
they invite them to the ball game or the movie, or otherwise 
distribute favors in the hope of getting attention or friend 
ship. 

An observant dean at one of the large state universities 
classified the students who were for the first time away from 
home into three groups: The first and largest are 
those who have never managed anything for themselves. 
They now have an allowance and try to live on it. But 
they constantly fall behind, and have no sense of balance 
or of limits. A second class is placed on what is prac- 
tically an unrestricted checking account. The parents them 
selves have no idea as to how much is really needed. These 
students have had no training and usually “go the limit” 
until there is a crash. ‘The third class includes a very 
small number. These have been trained in managing their 
affairs. ‘They make mistakes, of course, but only com- 
paratively trifling ones, the first year. These students show 
a greater sense of responsibility. If they fall short of 
complete success it is because they are in the process of 
learning, and they usually know that. 


class 


The boys and girls who have had training in the use of 
money have usually had assistance toward self-reliance in 
other directions, and it all comes into use when they are 
being weaned from dependence upon the home. ‘Training 
in self-reliance counts, for those who are equipped cer- 
tainly do not flounder about as do those who are cut loose 
from home and family ties without any attempt at prepara- 
tion for the new independence. Parents know that in the 
preparation for life in a complicated civilization children 
need guidance and training along many lines. Training 
in the use of money is no exception. 


Thought 


A committee of undergraduates of Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., suggests that a course on “How to 
Live” should be added to their curriculum. This course 
would include personal hygiene, the fundamental principles 
of psychology, and the duties of fatherhood. 
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In the Michigan state primary schools the care of babies 
is being taught by the use of dolls which the children learn 
to bathe, to dress in the most comfortable clothes, and to 
lay in beds of their own making. By teaching girls to help 
with younger children in the home and thus bring to their 
parents the latest and best methods in child care, the State 
Department of Health believes it can decrease infant mor- 
tality and raise Michigan’s health standards, 

The American Nurses’ Association, with its 54,000 mem- 
bers, is the largest professional women’s organization in 
the world. sa 

In Budapest there is a municipal-guidance office where, 
upon leaving school, each child in that city is given advice 
on the choice of a vocation based on the results of physical 
and mental examinations given during his school life and 
on industrial conditions. The progress of the young worker 
is followed by a social worker until he reaches the age of 
twenty-three. 
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Two New Booklets “iis 


this month Ulysses S. 
Grant was inaugurated 


for his second term as 
for Parents W, O President. Two months 





earlier, in Janurary 1873, 
The F.H. Smith Company 
was founded. Through- ‘ 


e 
are looking ahead aly Ea Sp 
turing principal on first 
mortgage investments 


sold by The F. H. Smith 
Company has been paid 
promptly and in full. 


OR more than half a century The F. H. Smith 
Company has been helping men and women to 


invest successfully; to protect the money they 
have accumulated, and to make their invested sav- 
ings produce a continuous and substantial income. ? 


The uniform success of these investors is evidenced 











by our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor Whether you invest 


in 54 Years much or little 


Our anniversary booklet, “Fifty-Four Years of ly BONDS, in $100, $500 and 
Proven Safety,” and the new edition of our book- $1,000 denominations, are sold 


“ . , z for Ci ler 3 - 
let, “How to Build an Independent Income,” wang tein: ueglirdye 


ment Savings Plan that pays the full 


should prove of particular interest, therefore, to sain: olf heii danadiaenG 0h een ene 


parents who are thinking seriously now about the jar monthly payments of $10, $20, $30, 
money that will be required to carry out their 440, $50, or more. 

plans for the mental and physical development of a ee oT a oe oe 
their children. come” describes our Investment Sav- 


Plan, and contains a number of 


“Fifty-Four Years of Proven Safety” explains the ‘8° 
i t cod Gree t f is that | nteresting tables that enable you to 

--tested first mortgage safeguards that have re- ; ; 
se ‘ : 8 ‘s 8 . ook forward 5, 10, 20 years or more, 
sulted in our successful record, and that have nq see the amount you can accumu- 
created world-wide conhidence in SMITH BonpDs. ate by investing vour monthly savings 
Thoughtful men and women in the 48 States of the at 614%. 
United States and in 51 countries and territories — Fo, copies of our booklets, send your 
abroad have bought SMITH Bonpbs by mail. name and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. - 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALLO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
Name Address 
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A Forecast of Children’s Sp 


Simplicity is 
the best form 
for both 
Boys and 


Girls 


. a 
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HILDREN’S 
fashions 

have always 
followed the trend of 
adult fashions. 
When adults dressed in stiff bro- 


cades and rich satins, in ridicu- 
lously tight bodices, and_ stiff- 
necked collars, children’s clothes 


were planned in the same manner. 
They were really costumes and 
hampered the freedom of the chil- 
dren who were obliged to wear 

them. 

When designers began to make adults’ clothes along 
sensible and practical lines without in any way detracting 
from their distinction and style, children’s clothes followed 
the general trend and became simpler too. 

At the annual Children’s Style Show of the United In 
fants’, Children’s and Junior Wear League of America re- 
cently held in the Grand Ball Room of the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, the simplicity of children’s styles was strikingly 
emphasized. ‘There was a noticeable absence of frills, and 
of lace; there were fewer buttons for little fingers to fumble 
with, and no sashes to confuse. The little one-piece dress 
which the small girl can easily slip over her head without 
assistance was very popular. Light-weight Kasha, jersey, 
printed cottons, and uncrushable linens were the outstanding 
materials. Pretty designs and gay colors contributed a 
springlike note. Knitted costumes were popular. The one 
shown at the left of the upper row in the accompanying 
photograph consists of a short plaited skirt with pointed 
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For every day and “dress up,” these are 

the latest styles as shown at the annual 

exhibition in New York of the United 

Infants’, Children’s and Junior Wear 
League of America 


ring Styles 


A few Novelties 
shown at 
a recent 
Fashion 


Show 





P. & A. Photo 





hem line bound with 
stripes of red and 
blue and_ yellow, 
thus satisfying the 
child’s love of color; 
double-breasted coat sweater, plait 
ed cape also trimmed in the same 
manner, and toque Cap. The three 
piece ensemble effects are suitable 
for both big and little sister 

The little girl, second from the 
left in the upper row, is dressed in 
a light weight woolen coat trimmed 
with velvet, with cap to match. 

The confirmation dress is made simply of white georgette 
with ruffles of the same material. The small girl, fourth 
from the left in the upper row, wears a comfortable one 
piece slip-on dress trimmed with bright stripes. A typical 
little boy’s suit of strong, durable material is next in line, 
with coat and hat to match. 

For the little girl who likes to dress up on occasion, a 
peach-colored taffeta coat with straw hat of the same shade 
is shown at the left of the first row. 

Oliver Twist suits are always popular and, while the one 
on the little boy second from the left in the lower row shows 
how ‘‘dress-up” such a suit can be, the same model can be 
made of more sturdy materials. The small girl next in line 
is dressed in a black and white Shepherd’s plaid in wool 
with a touch of velvet on the collar 2nd cuffs. This is a 
practical little costume and is suitable for any occasion. 

The last little girl in this row wears a Kasha costume 
trimmed with white flannel and deep rose stitchings. 
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thE BASIC MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENT 
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THE PIANO IS 
OUR NATIONAL 
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MEDIUM OF MUSICAL EX- 
PRESSION. UNEQUALLED IN 
ITS BREADTH OF APPEAL TO 
HUMAN EMOTIONS, IT IS AN 


The piano is the standard of musical expression. It 
is the basic instrument, outstanding in its prestige, 
adaptability and character. 

The ability to play the piano identifies you as 
one to be sought, to be included in every happy 
gathering. 

Every child deserves the privilege of a piano educa- 
tion. This knowledge is a permanent source of attrac- 
tion, popularity and culture. Nowhere is its influence 
felt greater than in the home. 


And it has been made so pleasant for 







NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Group Instruction 


KI DY, 
-J ae Y: Fy recs ¢ ce - Wk AN Sow = 
SO TNEES ‘a aK SOE POSAINEQLA| A 
Send me your booklet containing information at t Group 


Parents and teachers 
are invited to write 
for full information 
regarding this new Address 
piano method 


VALUE AS A SOURCE OF EN- 
TERTAINMENT AND CULTURE 
— A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
MODERN AMERICAN HOME 


children to learn to play the piano. A newer method 
of piano study teaches children to play melodies 
from the start. Enthusiasm and interest are thus 
aroused so that they are eager to continue their 
study so happily begun. Pianos are made to fit every 
type of room and every size of pocketbook .... 
grand pianos, uprights and player pianos with their 
wonderful repertoire of the best and latest music. 

Your piano dealer will help you. At his disposal 
are the facilities of the National Piano Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 





Piano Instruction 


Name—— 
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HERE are 
rooms. 
where the 


school 
If your children happen to attend a school 


lunch rooms and school lunch 
lunch room is well organized and well 
supervised, you do not have to take the responsibility of 
the noon meal. Many schools in the rural as well as the 
urban communities now make a specialty of serving hot 
luncheons, and it is becoming less and less necessary to 
pack the daily lunch box, Nevertheless, there are still many 
times when it is desirable for the mother to supervise the 
child’s lunch with the hope that what he carries from home 
may be supplemented by some hot soup or cocoa, or both. 
In packing the lunch box, therefore, it is necessary to think 
of cold combinations that go well with hot soup or cocoa. 

Many children, as well as grown-ups, eat with their eyes. 
There are many parents who do not admit this and who feel 
that the pleasurable and psychological aspects of food 
should not be encouraged with children. (The corner candy 
store knows this and profits by it.) But many of you can 
look back upon your own school days and can remember 
the sandwiches that were unpalatable because the cake had 
been too near them, and the piece of bruised fruit that 
made a moist spot on some of the dry food. Lately much 
more care and attention have been given to these things 
Wax paper is much more freely used than formerly. All 
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Many children eat 
with their eyes. A 
pretty box and sur- 
prise packages will 
often “sell” a child 
the wholesome food 
he should eat 
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Your 
Child's 
Lunch Box 


By MAy B. VAN ARSDALE 
Professor of Household Arts 
and 
Mary AGNEs DAVIS 
Instructor in Quantity Cookery 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Wax WAR 
RR 





and other dry materials 
should be wrapped, not only for sanitary 
reasons, but because the food keeps 
fresher. It is always well to introduce 
a little surprise into the box and the lunch should be packed 
in such a way that the top looks attractive as soon as the 
cover of the box is lifted. No one, not even a child, enjoys 
eating a luncheon just because he should eat it. A thrill 
which comes from the anticipation of something palatable 
is a great appetizer. 

Luncheon I is suggested for the child who is to supple- 
ment it with a hot cream soup. 

Luncheon II is to be supplemented with hot cocoa. (The 
cocoa should be made of whole milk. Only enough water 
should be used to moisten the cocoa. ) 


sandwiches 


I Whole wheat bread 
Baked ap 
YZ pint bottle milk 


Chopped peanut cookies (crisp 


ind butter sandwicl 


II Grahan bread 
lettuce 
Stewed apricots- 
Oatmeal cookies 


sandwich with chopped egg and shredded 
(moisten egg with cream or butter) 
plain or with custard sauce 


(hard). 


The lunch box itself should be easily cleaned. 

Always wrap the sandwiches (preferably individually) 
and the cookies attractively in wax paper. Put the dessert 
in a covered paper cup and the milk in a small bottle. Don’t 
forget the paper spoon and an extra cup for the milk. 

Lay in a generous supply of paper napkins appropriate 
for different seasons of the vear: Valentine’s day, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. The napkins should always 
be placed on top of the lunch. 

One bright, sunny day, in early spring, a little girl in a 
nearby school, feeling the thrill of the first warm day, tore 
the dicky from the front of her dress, took off her shoes 
and threw out her arms with the exclamation “Oh goody! 
Spring is really here.” Such exuberance comes from a 
happy, contented and well-fed child. When parents begin 
to think of the school luncheon in terms of healthy children, 
it becomes not simply a daily task but a scientific study. 

(Suggestions and menus to supplement this article will 
be found on the following page.) 
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Your Child’s Lunch Box 
Additional Menus 


By Haze K. StieBeLinc 


(he addition of a hot dish to a box | 
nch increases the attractiveness of the | 





meal, and helps a child to eat more 
wholes« me foe re he craving for hi oh- 
seasoned sandwiches, pickles, and | 
indy, can be prevented by seeing that | 
e child is so well nourished with de- | 
sirable foods that he does not wish for 
er The addition of a good, hot 
ream of vegetable soup to the luncheon | 
ll add greatly to 1tS nutritive ese 
Parents and teachers can cooperate to 


» that a cup of cocoa or soup is pro- 
ided for the children every noon. If 
the community is not converted to the 
lea of providing a hot lunch at school 
for every child, mothers can give their 
own children a hot soup or drink in 
small thermos bottles 

Children should have the sandwich 
fillings spread generously on thin slices 
of bread. Besides lettuce, cream cheese, 
sliced or chopped meat, peanut 
butter and egg sandwiches, interesting 
variety can be secured by using other 
fresh vegetables or dried fruits as fill- 
ngs. Tender raw cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, celery, green peppers, and wat- 
ercress may all be used, —_, itely or 
in combination. A mild salad dressing, 
or merely a few drops of orange or lem- 
on juice to moisten the vegetable. is de 
sirable. Such fillings between well but- 
tered slices of whole wheat bread are 
colorful, palatable and healthful. Simi- 
larly, chopped raisins, dates, figs, 
prunes, or apricots, separately, or in 
combination, make acceptable fillings. 
\VWith the dried fruits, a few nuts and 
a dash of lemon juice add _ interest. 
Brown sugar or jelly sandwiches may 
sometimes be used, also. Custards, gela- 
tin desserts, and simple puddings such 
as tapioca, cornstarch, or rice, made 
with milk and eggs, can be molded di- 
rectly in bright aluminum molds or pa- 
per cups. Stewed fruits can be easily 
carried in the half-cup size jar which 


can be sealed. Such desserts are bet- 
ter for children than pie or frosted 
cakes. Fresh fruit in season, dried 


fruits, and crisp crackers and cookies 
are always acceptable. 

In general, limit each day’s lunch to 
a cup of milk soup, or a bottle of milk, 
one or two kinds of sandwiches, and a 
simple dessert and fruit. Here are a 
few sample menus for school lunches: 


I. Cream cheese sandwich 
(with a few chopped olives) 
Graham bread and butter sandwich 
Handful of peanuts 
Hard ginger cookies \pple 
Bottle of milk 


II. Chopped meat sandwich Celery 
Shredded prune and peanut butter 
sandwich 
Popcorn ball 3ottle of milk 


[II]. Raw grated carrot and celery in 
nut bread and butter sandwiches 





Banana custard Bottle of milk 


A delightful 
Birthday Cake 


and other recipes planned 
specially for children 


HAT anxious hours mothers spend plan- 

ning birthday refreshments that are de- 
licious and wholesome! The Educational 
Department of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany has just completed a little book which con- 
tains recipes for Merry-go-round Cake, Easter 
Bunny Cake, Biscuit-tarts, Cocoa Bread, Orange 
Blossoms, Butter Scotch Curls and other goodies 
which may be safely given even to the younger 
children. 


The book is called ‘‘The Comical Cruises of 
Captain Cooky"™’ and besides the recipes con- 
tains a story and pictures your children will love 
It is free for the asking. Just clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 





Royal, the cream of 
tartar baking pow- 
der. Contains no 
alum; leaves no bit- 
ter taste. a 








Merry-go-round Cake will 
make any child happy on bis 
birthday. It is not a rich 

ke, but its thrilling deco- 
rations disguise its whole- 


someness Nor are the 
decorations troublesome to 
make 


Free—matl coupon today 


PANY 

Dept. C, 117 E. 42nd St., New York 
Please send me my free copy of ‘“The Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky *’ 


Name 
Street 


City State 
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Motion 


Wholesome & Harmful 


For Children 






Pictures 





Reviewed by PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Columbia University, 


Who is a competent judge of what pictures children 
should see? We believe a former professor of psychology 
who is the father of five boys and who has followed 
motion pictures very closely for the past three years, 
collaborating with Mr. Perry Ramsaye, author of “A 
Villion and One Nights,” a critical book of motion 
picture reviews, has all the necessary qualifications. We 
present him to you in the person of Professor Pitkin. 
—Tue Eprrors 


I’ is time that a new kind of motion picture review be 

inaugurated. Pictures have been judged mainly from 

the point of view of adult audiences. But it must be 
remembered that average American audiences are composed 
about equally of adults and children. Readers of this mag- 
azine are only interested in the subject and the quality of 
the pictures as they affect the young, so I am going to try 
to describe a few of the outstanding films of the month 
solely with reference to the impression they are likely to 
make upon boys and girls between the ages of six and 
sixteen. 

Nothing that I shall say can be considered as a criticism 
from the adult’s point of view. We realize that many a 
picture can please a ten-year-old boy and at the same time 
bore an eighteen-year-old. We know also that many a pic- 
ture has a suggestiveness about it that is poisonous to the 
eighteen-year-old but wholly without effect upon the young- 
er child, whose experience is as yet too limited to appreciate 
the questionable situation and lines. It has been 
shown, in a number of careful studies, that the child’s sense 
of humor is very 
much more physi- 
cal than that of 
the older person. 
Slapstick, which 
we grown-ups 


also 





A lovable heroine, a Dutch chorus and 
a fireman 


hero appear in “The Fire 


Brigade” 


New York 


have great difficulty in appreciating, makes a genuine ap- 
peal to youngsters. It is so hard for us to remember how 
we once laughed ‘til we ached, over elderly gentlemen slip 
ping on banana peels. . | 
To make a thorough job of it, the critic of motion pl 

tures for children really ought to present two orders of 
comment: he ought to appraise the films from the point of 
view of the impression they make on children under twelv: 
years of age and then again from the point of view of 
children over twelve. Unfortunately, this would require a 
degree of study and detail impossible for this short page. 
You may bear in mind, however, that I shall try to place 
the greater emphasis always upon the effects which pictures 
They de 


serve the more serious consideration and the more careful 


produce upon the younger of these two groups. 


protection, for they are much more impressionable than their 
older brothers and Pictures mold their habits of 
thinking and acting more profoundly. Unfortunately, their 


sisters. 


welfare has been least of all considered in the production 
of pictures. 

I regard it as much more important to warn parents 
about the few outstanding bad pictures of the month than 
to appraise the best ones. What people prefer in the way 
of motion pictures is, of course, largely a matter of in- 
dividual taste. What I like, you may detest. But there 
cannot be such a great difference of opinion over the pic 
ture which is thoroughly bad for the young spectator. And 
it is much more vital to keep children away from the in- 
jurious pictures than it is to encourage them to see the good 
ones. So far as I can discover, no American child needs 
any encouragement to go to the movies. 


As regards its effect 


on children, the worst picture of 
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The New Chautauqua Desk 


An Instrument of Creative Activity 


URING the forty years of continuous de- 

velopment to its present stage of perfection 
and usefulness, the Chautauqua Desk has been 
enriching the lives and aiding in the education 
of children in more than a million homes. 


Whether the father made the purchase largely 
to indulge the Children’s pleasures or whether 
the mother made the choice by reason of the 
keener penetration of mother wit, there were 
created in those homes through the use of this 
Equipment, the conditions of freedom and self- 
expression which the schools of tomorrow will 
bring about as the fundamental and indispen- 
sable requirement for the child’s fullest progress 
and growth. 


Of the Chautauqua Desk, Charles W. Eliot said: 
‘Fathers and mothers who have the intelligence 
to comprehend the Desk and its uses, and some 
time to give to their children at work or at play 
with the Desk, will find it a great source of 
entertainment for their children and also an in- 
strument through which much-needed training 
of the senses and reasoning powers can be given 
at home.” 


Thousands of successful men and women today 
credit the old Chautauqua Desk with having 
tied them to the family circle and having en- 
deared them to their own homes, while many go 
so far as to say, in the language of an eminent 
American, “I believe it to be the germ from 
which my attainments have grown and from that 
little investment of my parents I have reaped 
profits of thousands of percents.” 


With the background of such a record of 
achievement, the New Chautauqua Desk must 
rapidly take its place among the foremost of the 
necessities in homes where the well-being and 
education of children are regarded as important 
or of first concern. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Toronto, Canada 








Old Chautauqua Desks 
Made New 


By a unique invention a child easily 
removes or inserts the Master 
Scrolls in the New Chautauqua 
Desk. You may bring your old 
Chautauqua Desk up to date with 
our Special Reconditioning Unit 
No. 302. 

Of this purchase one mother writes: 
“I have just seen the wonderful 
new improvements in the Chautau- 
qua Desk and have ordered them 
for Teddy. Last Christmas Teddy 
earned $137.00 selling Christmas 
cards which he made himself with 
the help of his Desk.” 


$2,500 Achievement 

Awards 

Teddy was started by participating 

in our Children’s Achievement 

Awards with his Hy-San Colors. 

Any child under fourteen years of 

age may participate in these annual 

Achievement Awards. 


Free Sample of Hy-San 
Colors 


If you will cut and send us the 
coupon below, with your name, 
address and ages of your chil- 
dren we will gladly send a free 
sample of Hy-San Colors, the 
rules of our Achievement Awards 
and descriptive literature of the 
New Chautauqua Desk. 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL 


Please send free samples of Hy- 
San Colors and literature describ- 
ing your Achievement Awards for 
children and the New Chautauqua 


Desk. 
Signed 


sf 8 re 
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Retire 
in l 5 Years 


And insure your child’s 
future with bonds 
on your Present living Budget 


































Follow the definite plan given in this 
book, and your financial independence 
Is won, 


The plan works just as surely, whether 


you are now earning $1,000 or $100,000 


a Vear. 
. . ; 
each step plainly 


The way is certain 


indicated and absolutely safe inde- 


pendent of luck, business genius or 


pecul ition, 


Every fact has been harvested out of 
the 46 years experience of Cochran 
& MecCluer in the 


vestment banking business. 


first mortgage in- 


Che plan is so simple anyone can un 


derstand it—so definite anyone can 


follow it and so certain no one can fail. 

In addition to the Financial Indepen 
Plan and 
] 


schedule, the 


dence the unique budget 


book gives suggestion 
that enable you to enjoy more of the 
* rood things of life, both while build- 


ing your independent fortune and afte 


you have attained it. 


We invite the most skeptical to read 


this plain, straightfor ward, interest- 


ing book. 


Call or send coupon. We employ no 
salesmen, therefore none will call 


‘ 

j Cochran & McCluer Co. ; 
42 N. Dearvorn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation your 
book,‘‘Are You Interested In Building 






! An Independent Income?”’ 

mail PR icicee Chas ineieaes aebess odes 
: 1 
ia nksd eetus vr adadde Skene ene I 

1 

City State... 


Cochran &M‘Cluer Co. 


42 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 






















‘ 
Saves Mother may weary steps 
THY ‘ Yr 
NURSERY AID 
solves the problem of keeping all baby’s toilet 
things in one place. A practical aid for busy 
mothers Light in weight, easy to carry 
about by the handle. Many compartments 
for baby's pins, powder. etc 
Has three attractive sani- 
tary glass jars for cotton, 
boric acid solution and ster- 
ile nipples. Two towel rods 
and handy shelf. 27 inches 
high. Finished in white or 
ivory lacquer with pink or 
blue trim Designed by a 
mother for her personal 
needs / practical gift 
Write for free folder of in- 
formation and send us your 
local dealer's name So, 
Tamworth Industries, 
Inc., Dept. 4, 40 Central Write 
St., Boston, Mass 
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| gayety, is a heavy consumer of 


Motion Pictures for Children | 


(Continued from page 38) 
recent months, in my 
mer Most adults 
probably find it amusi 


but it presents to the youthful spectator 


opinion, is “Sum 
would 
1] 


ing or merely Sli 


. ia - 
Bache Ors 


V, 


a picture ot life that is most harmful in 
its Suggestiveness., 


Supposedly respecta 


ble business men are here portraved as 


packing their wives and children off to 
the country for a summer vacation and 
then spending all 
then spending a 
ordom in wild 
carousals with 


1 


their summer-bachel 





drinking parties and 
pretty girls whom they | 
pick up in shops and offices. 
the leading characters is a United states | 
listrict judge who, in addition to all this 


(One ot 


liquor, which he dispenses 
summer bachelor friends. 
more illicit drinking in it than a 
York night club and the story itself is| 
so trifling and poorly handled that it 
could not offset the general impression 
of viciousness. 

The second worst picture, in my opin- 
Brunette,’ in which | 
abilities of Adolphe Menjou are 


ion, is “Blonde or 


the high 





given little chance This is a tvpical 
French bedroom farce comedy and is 


as risque as it can be made without get 
ting into trouble with the censors. 

“Flesh and the Devil,” in which 
Gilbert and Greta Garbo are 
a splendid piece of work, but quite cer-| 
tainly the heads of most young 
children. 

The same must be said of the great} 
German film, “Faust,” in which Jannings | 
is featured. Only a few short 
likely to interest children. The 
is thoroughly harmless. 


\ fine picture is “Tin Gods,” in which | 
| 


John | 


~~ ] 4 
Starred, 1S 


over 


1 . 
snots are 


whole | 


Tom Meighan takes the leading role. 

Corinne Griffith in “Syncopating Sue” 
gives us a more than tolerable picture, | 
though it lacks all distinction. Many | 
children like it very much. 

“The Perfect Sap” is a stereotyped 
comedy about a nice boy who hankers 
to be a detective and triumphs over some 
crooks. It has good photography, a few 
very funny situations, and nothing that 
can give serious offense. 

Other wholesome motion pictures for 
children to see are: “The Fire Brigade,’ 


“The Overland Stage,” “Tell It to the] 
Marines,” and “One Increasing Pur- 
pose.” 





« COMING & 


These features are scheduled for an early ap 
pearance in Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents 
Can a Tired Business Man be a 
Good Father? 

By ]. George Frederick 
New Styles in Babies 
By J sSte | F ntow 
The Girl I Want My Daughter 
to Be 
Py Fred Charles 
aking Son into nershi 
Taking Son into Partnershi 
By Mabel Reagh Hutchins 
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Comfort first- then service 
On these two points}Nazareth 
knitted underwear has made 
millions of friends 


For more than two score years 
the name Nazareth has been a 
guide to dependable knit under- 
wear for boys and girls 


Nazareth originated taped un- 
derwear and as specialists in 
this field has continued tocreate 
new styles for more comfort and 
longer service to the wearer. 
The style illustrated below is 
but one of many Nazareth 
numbers for Spring wear 

















Style L. U., illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for boy 


or girl. Taped front, back and sides 
Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl buttons 
All flat seams. Taped buttons where 
needed. Binding on drop seat to prevent 
tearing. Attractive binding at neck and 
arms. Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails 
at 75 cents. 

Write for Catalog 
if you are unable to get 
Underwear at your dealers 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway Dept.C New York City 


Nazareth 





Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
w= AZ 
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Books for Parents 








Edited by Eva v B. Hansl in collaboration with 
The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


; J FHAT dol know rbout schools?” 
' 4$ @ question every parent musi 
ask himself sooner or later. It is to help 
mothers and fathers to a real under- 
standing of the underlying principles of 
modern education, its problems and ten- 
dencies, as well as to the right choice of 
schoo's for their children that we print 
in this department this month a bibli- 
vering many phases 
of education This list supplements 
“Choosing the School,’ an article on 
page 15 We also present, for the first 
time, “A Conscientious Directory of 
Schools and Camps” on page 4.—Tue 
I. DITORS 


ography ot books ( 


I. The Newer Education 


THe CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM. By 
John Dewey. Chicago University Press. 
1902. 25c. 
\ pamphlet setting forth succinctly 
the views of this famous philosopher 
who has, more than any contempo- 
rary thinker, influenced the education 
of the modern world. 
ScnHoots oF Tomorrow. By John 
Dewey. Dutton. 1915. $2.00, — 
\ description of types of education, 
developed experimentally in recent 
years, with a discussion of their adap- 
tation to the needs of the present and 
the immediate future. 


INTEREST AND FE-FFORT IN EDUCATION. 
By John Dewey. Houghton Mifflin. 
1913. $1.20. 
More detailed exposition of the prin- 
ciples of building an education on a 
child’s natural interest and of “learn- 
ing by doing.” 


Tue Cnuitp anp His Scuoor. By Ger- 
trude Hartman. Dutton. 1922; revised, 
1925. $2.00, 
A compilation of the theories and 
philosophy underlying the progres- 
sive education movement in_ this 
country. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER Lire. By 
C. H. Henderson. Houghton Mifflin. 
1902, $2.00. 


Wnuat Is It to Be Epucatep? By 
C. H. Henderson. Houghton Miffiin. 
1914. $2.00. 
Very readable books which help us 
to evaluate learning, book-knowledge 
and many other things that are often 
confused with “education.” 


Epucation Moves Angap,. By Eugene 
Randolph Smith. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 1924. $2.00, 
And lest we old-timers be left behind 
we had better read it and catch up 
with the new ideas and new methods 
that they are using in our children’s 
schools nowadays! 


SUGGESTIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE CON- 
CERNING Epucation. By Watson, Jen- 
nings, Meyer, and Thomas. Macmillan. 
1921. $1.00. 
And revealing reasons why we can- 
not afford to ignore these suggestions 
in devising schools for our children. 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZA- 
TION. By William Heard Kilpatrick. 
Macmillan. 1926. $1.00, 
Three lectures of limpid clarity which 
show how our civilization is chang 
ing and what adaptations we must 
make in our educational processes to 
meet these changes. 


THe Cuitp, His Nature AND His 
NeEeEDs, Part III. THe PRESENT STATUS 
oF Our KNOWLEDGE OF EDUCATION. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Children’s 
Foundation. 1924. $1.00. 
\ bird’s-eye view of where we are 
today and why. 


MopeERN DEVELOPMENTS IN’ EpDwUCA- 
TIONAL Practice. By John Adams. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1922. $2.00. 
A survey of various modern methods 
of education with reference to their 
psychological bases by an English- 
man who describes some American 
experiments. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION. By 
3ovd H. Bode. Macmillan. 1921. $1.40. 
For the more advanced reader this 
book interprets education from the 
standpoint of pragmatic philosophy. 
An excellent presentation of the best 
of modern theory concerning the 
psychology of learning as well as the 
purposes of education. 


\ SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY 

3y Angelo Patri. Macmillan. 1922. 

$1.60. 
In which this educational genius tells 
how he made himself over from a 
strict disciplinarian of the old school 
to a liberal advocate of new methods 
merely by observing children and 
trying to find answers to their ques 
tioning of the meanings of life. 


THe HuUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
James Harvey Robinson. Doran. 1924 
$1.00. 
A plea for brushing away the smoke 
clouds of stuffy book-lore and substi 
tuting a more human approach to all 
knowledge. 


SHackLep Youtn. By Edward Yoe 
mans. Atlantic Press. 1923. $1.60. 
An inspiring series of short essays 
urging us to loosen the fetters and 
let our children fly! Written by the 
father of a large family who sold his 
(Continued on page 42) 
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GIFTED 
CHILDREN 


Is your child gifted? Is 
his intelligence above the 
average? 


If so, you will want to know 
the answers that the most 
modern investigation has given 
to the following questions: 


1. What is a gifted child? 
2. How can the gifted be dis- 
tinguished? 


3. Were most eminent men and 
women gifted as children? 


4. Are children gifted intellect- 
ually likely to be gifted physi- 
cally? 

5. How do their associates and 
teachers regard them? 

6. How shall we educate these 
gifted children? 


The answers to these ques- 
tions will be found in ‘ 


GIFTED CHILDREN: 
THEIR NATURE AND 
NURTURE 
by Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Renders valuable service 

“Dr. Hollingworth renders 
valuable service both to par- 
ents and the nation at large in 
pointing out that superior in- 
telligence or genius presents as 
many problems as does sub- 
normal intelligence.’ —Child 
Study. 


A readable and useful guide 


“Mrs. Hollingworth’s com- 
pendium of the recently accu- 
mulated data in regard to su- 
perior children is a well bal- 
anced presentation that will at 
once take its place as a readable 
and useful guide.’”’—The Sa!ur- 
day Review of Literature. 


Price $2.00 365 Pages 
The Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














J forthemselves \ 


Foods cooked the Kitchen Craft 
Waterless way give children those vitamins 
and minerals so necessary to their health. 
And every mother knows that healthy 
children are happy children—busy child- 
ren that require much less of her time. 


A Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker means 
still more time for mother—in other ways; it 
prepares an entire me al of me ats, vegeté ibles 
and desserts at one time over one flame, while 
she rests or does other things. Foods do not 
scorch or burn, and since no extra water is 
needed the foods are cooked in their own 
juices to appetizing, healthful perfection. 


Send today for the Kitchen Craft Water- 
less Cooker booklet, and learn how you can 
enjoy more hours of leisure and better meals 
with this efficient cooker which food experts 
recommend as the ideal health meal preparer. 














The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker is 
strongly made of aluminum for a lifetime 
of service. It is supplied in 5 convenient 
sizes; priced as low as $6.60 
Slightly higher prices west of 
Rocky Mountains and in Canada | 


Kitchen Craft Wate 





tless Cookers are sold 


KITCHEN | 





CRAFT 
aed 


THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO. 


WEST BEND, WIS. 


Here is an interesting Booklet for you 


HEALTH HILL 
hen Craft Co., Health Hill, West Bend, Wis » 


Kit 
Please send 1 “Better Cooking,"’ the booklet 


describes the Kitchen Craft Waterless Way 
more healthful meal 


which 
ot preparing 





Name 





Address 





City 





County 


State 
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business in order to start a school of 
the kind he wanted his children to 
attend, in the Ojai Valley, California. 


Our Enemy, THE CuiLtp. By Agnes 
de Lima. New Republic. 1925. $1.00. 
\ survey of important new school 
projects in and around New York 


City, and the special features which 


each school stresses. 


EDUCATION AND 
Bertrand Russell. 


rue Goop Lire. By 
Boni and Liveright. 


1926. $2.50. 
\ good, popularly written account 
of the new education and its attitude 


towards children, 
osopher from the 
parent. 


written by a phil 
standpoint of a 


LEARNING: ESSAYS ON 
Edited by Dr. Henry 
W. Holmes and Burton P. Fowler. 
Little, Brown. 1926. $1.50 
\ collection of educators 
and laymen on various phases of con 
temporary education. 


II. Schools in a Democracy 


ScHoo! 


THE PATH OF 
EDUCATION. 


essay Ss by 


AnD Socrety. By John Dewey. 


University of Chicago Press. 1915. 
$1.25. 
Deals with the school and _ social 
progress, the school and the life of 


the child. Contains a description of 
the author's laboratory, in which the 
theories that are now leading in edu- 
cation were tested. 

AND EpucaTion. By 


DEMOCRACY John 


Dewey. Macmillan. 1916. $2.50, 

\ most significant and profound 
analysis of the general aspects of 
child training in modern society. 


EDUCATING FOR FREEDOM. By Edward 


Sisson. Wacmillan. 1925. $1.40. 
When we give our children freedom 
do we teach them how to use it? 


That is vastly more difficult than re- 
leasing them from the old discipline 
and vastly more important. 


THE Mopern Boy 
Stearns, Samuel S. Drury 


flue EpucATION OF 
By Alfred E. 


and others. Small, Maynard & Co. 
1925. $3.00. 
The headmasters of six prominent 
New England preparatory schools 
have combined in writing, in this 


influence of the home 
and the school in educat- 
modern boy 


book, of the 
the church 
ing the 


rHE MopeEeRN GIRL. 

Hillard, Caroline Ruutz- 

others. Small, Maynard 
$3.00. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
By Mary R. 
Rees and 
Co. 192% 

\ companion volume to the one men 


tioned above, giving the views of sev- 
eral heads of girls’ preparatory 
schools. This will not be published 
until the last of March. 


III. Special Educational Problems 


THE EpucaTION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN. By John Louis Horn. Century. 
1924. $2.00 


Discussion of the special handling 




















These will help 


direct your child in the way 
you would have him go 


Intelligent 
Parenthoo 


A Symposium 


Intelligent direction of the child and his 
problems—his relation to the home and the 
community, his education, and his char- 
acter—is the theme of this symposium of 
opinion expressed at the mid-west confer- 
ence held by the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education. Among 
the contributors are W. W. Charters, Dr 
Ira S. Wile, Dr. Rachelle Yarros, Mrs 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, and Frankwood E 


Williams 
Cloth $2.00, postpaid $2.10 


Paper $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Nutrition 
Work with 
Children 


By Lypia J 


Miss Roberts, after eight years of experience 
in training nutrition workers and student: 
of the subject, has gathered in one bool 
material from widely scattered sources 
Causes of Malnutrition,” ‘Prevention and 
[reatment of Malnutrition, and ‘Parental 
and Pre-Parental Education” are chapters 
of particular use to parents in determining 
a normal diet and health program for their 
children 


ROBERTS 


$3.50, postpaid 


The Gang 


By FREDERK 


$3.65 


‘THRASHER 


\ vivid description of gang life as it actually 
is, a study of the psychology of the gang- 
sters and their attitude toward society and 
each other, this book is a revelation of the 
widespread ramifications of gangdom. J His 
study of 1,313 boys gangs has given Mr 
Thrasher a knowledge of the actual condi- 
tions that lie behind a great deal of organ- 
zed crime. His constructive suggestions 
for diverting the activities of groups of boys 
into more wholesome channels are of the 
greatest importance 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


5769 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 
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— required by children who are either |——— 
below or above the average in intelli- ]| 
gence or talent. America’s Leading Authorities Endorse 
GIFTED CHILDREN: THEIR NATURE AND 
Nurture. By Leta S. Hollingworth, ° ° >] 
Ph.D. Macmillan. 1926. $1.60. The Kindergarten Children S Hour 
Full discussion of the modern ap- ]| 
proach to the study and education of 
super-normal children with charts, 
case histories, and other illustrative 
matter. 
FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. 
1 By Elizabeth Irwin and Louis A. 
Marks. Macmillan. 1924. $2.00. 
Describes an experiment in testing ' 
and grading children in one of New z 
his York City’s largest public schools, in | 
he an effort to adapt educational methods : 
ar- to individual needs of the children. f 
- Of especial use to educators. 
er- | 
lor EpucATION FOR Morat GrowrH. By || 
e Henry Neumann. Appleton. $2.50. 
“4 Though not directly concerned with 
| studies, this book is replete with sug- 
gestions for inculcating high ideals 
and developing character—and_ if 
these are not the subject matter of 
education, what is? 
Cotiece. By John Palmer Gavit. Har- 
court, Brace. 1925. $2.00. 
Penetrating observations made by a ‘ 
mother and father who toured the Edited By LUCY WHEELOCK 
United States to study its institutions || Head of the Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 
of higher learning. Excellent sugges- || The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich li- 
tions as to what to look for when {| : 
choosing a college. | brary of the most carefully selected material to help 
1 TweNTIeETH CENTURY RURAL ScHoot. |) mothers in guiding and instructing their children. 
By E. E. Davis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1920. ]| ° 
$1.75. | A New Idea in Helps for Mothers 
ce The writer of this book, himself a ; . : ‘ 
ts teacher in the vast open spaces of In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
y Texas, sees in the little red school- adapted for very little children—and such stories are the 
S house of tradition a vital force in the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full 
_ community, if properly administered. of just the night suggestions for games and occupations to 
rs ae eee ac answer adequately the cry of “What can we do now, mother?” 
iE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GuIp- A third volume tells you how to explain, in a way intensely in- 
ir ANCE. By William M. Proctor. Hough- . TS tage erudiew thi Fit, oles auase 
ton Mifflin. 1925. $2.00. teresting to your children, the everyday things of life that every 
Although primarily a textbook for || child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
teachers and students, the book can fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading 
be read with equal benefit by parents. experts upon child training, telling how best to handle children 
of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly a volume 
IV. Special Educational Methods || of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 
a ee ee This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in 
E NG TO THINK. By Julius Boraas. ]| : ; 
Vacmillan. 1922. $1.60. these five volumes. 
1 A fascinating book especially recom- Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 
g- mended to the parents of the child volumes to your door. We want you to inspect these books for a week at 
id who “can’t concentrate,” as it is full | your leisure, free. 
on of suggestions for training the think- 
is ing processes at home. | Send No Money—Send Coupon NOW! 
Ir a a EE a a a a 
li- EDUCATION ON THE DALTON PLAN. By [| 
“é Helen Parkhurst. Dutton, 1923. $2.00. ]| oOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Private Library Dept. 
~ A plan whereby each child may pro- || 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
aT gress at his own rate of speed which Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. lf they are not just 
has been adopted in England and Ja- what I want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or 
a ort a ell i 7 a. of public | SS aes anor CE oe oe ve alert oho myn by dy ph a. 
and private Scnools in 11s country, in 
whole or in a modified form. : 
f EXPERIMENTAL PRACTICE IN THE CITY sei 
snD Country Scuoor. By Caroline 
Pratt. Dutton. 1924. $2.50. | Street 
A stimulating report of the interest- ]| 
O ing educational experiment conducted City... State Fa 
at this school. sing C3 
(Continued on page 44) — a 
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Authoritative 
Books for Parents 


Hygiene of Sex $1.50 


By Max von Gruber. Simple 
statements of the things all 
parents should know by one 
of the greatest European health 
authorities. First edition sold 
out in nine months. A new 
edition, revised and illustrated. 


Mother and Unborn 
Child $2.50 


By Samuel R. Meaker. Tells 
what the Mother wants to 
know about herself and the 
coming babe. Thoughtful 
women will appreciate this 
non-technical but scientifically 
exact information. 


Birth Control: Facts 
and Responsibilities 
$2.00 
A symposium which views the 
matter of birth control from 
various angles—health, socio- 
logical, religious, philosophical. 
By twelve authors, each of high 
repute in his own field. 
Problems of Human Re- 
production $2.50 
By Paul Popenre. Assembles 
modern knowledge on _ sex, 
heredity and eugenics and 
states it in clear language; ad- 
mirable for the layman. 


Health Record for Chil- 
dren $1.00 
By J. Theron Hunter. Provides 
a “history” of the child which 
has great positive as well as 
sentimental value—such a rec- 
ord may, indeed, save a life, 
since it will provide a physician 
with accurate data for diag- 

nosis. 


1000 Copies Free 
The Health Record for Chil- 


dren is entirely new. Every 
mother who sees one will want 
one. 1000 copies have been set 
aside for free distribution to 
readers of CHILDREN who 
wish to purchase any two of the 
other books advertised in this 
column. Or sold at haif price to 
those who wish only one of the 
other books. 








Use the Coupon === 


Good for $1.00 


With order for any three books 
above including the Health 
Record. Or 


Good for 50c 


with order for any two books 
above including the Health 
Record. 


The Williams and Wilkins Co. 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
Baltimore, Maryland 






























THe Project Metruop or TEACHING. 
By John Alford Stevenson. Macmillan. 
1922. $1.80. 
Rather technical book on a topic 
about which one hears a good deal 
these days. 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL. By 
George A. Coe. University of Chicago 
Press. 1924. $1.75. 
Treats of present-day educational 
methods and shows how this new 
technique can be applied to purposes 
of moral creativity. 
Tue Montessort Metuop. By Maria 
Montessori. Trans. by Anne E. George. 
Stokes. 1912. $2.50. 
An account of the Italian physician’s 
work dealing with her training, her 
experiments, her method, and results 
as shown in the “Houses of Child- 
hood” at Rome. 


V. Education of the Pre-School 
and Primary Child 
A MorHer’s 


MASTER. 
$2.50. 


ScHOOL- 
1923. 


LETTERS TO A 
Anonymous. Knopf. 


In which she argues with him about 
schools and schooling and makes 
some pertinent suggestions for im- 
proving on old methods. 


A Conpuct CurRICULUM FoR KINDER- 
GARTEN AND First Grape. With intro- 
duction by Patty Smith Hill. Scribner’s. 
$1.25. 
Tells what a child under six may be 
expected to know how to do by the 
time the more serious business of 
studying with books begins. 


NURSERY 


ScHoot Epvucation. By 
Grace Owen. 


Dutton. 1918. $2.00. 


Tue Nursery Scuoor. By Margaret 

MacMillan. Dutton. 1923. $2.00. 
Two books by the founders of the 
first nursery schools in England, 
where they have been incorporated 
into the British school system. 


THe Cuitp Unper Eicnt. By E. R. 

Murray and Henrietta Brown Smith. 

Longmans, Green. $2.25. 
A delightful book by two English 
people who believe that education 
should be for life, and show how lit- 
tle children’s native interests and ac- 
tivities are the true basis for all their 
education. 


A Nursery ScnHoot EXperIMENT. By 
Harriet M. Johnson. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments. 1924. 75 cents. 
An illustrated report of a three-year 
experiment in gathering scientific 
data on the growth of children (18 
months to 3 years) and in providing 
an educational environment for them. 
Very valuable for parents and nur- 
sery school teachers. 
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Books for Parents 


(Continued from page 43) 


Tue Primary Scuoor. By Annie E. 

Moore. Houghton Mifflin. 1925. $2.00. 
A vivid presentation of the newer 
methods in education. 


Other Books Received 


THe TIRED CHILD. 3y Max Seham and 
Grete Seham. Lippincott. $2.00. 

THE LEARNER AND His ATTITUDE. By Gary 
Cleveland Myers. B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
$1.76. 

POETRY FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHoors. Ed. by 
Elias Lieberman. Scribner. Book I, 96c; 
Book II, 92« 

STORIES FOR JuNIoR HicH ScuHoots. Ed. by 
Wm. Rabenort. 
THE ComMMON SENSE OF Music. By Sig- 
nund Spaeth. Boni & Liveright. $2.00 
MANUAL OF PLAy. By Wm. Byron Forbush. 
Geo W. Jacobs & Co. $2.00 

THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
By Everett Dean Martin. Norton. $3.00 
MANUAL OF Storres. By Wm. Byron For- 
bush. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co 

PsYCHOLOGY, A STUDY OF THE MENTAL LIFE. 
By Robert S. Woodworth. Henry Holt. $3.00. 
THE NorMAL Mrinp. By Wm. H. Burnham 
Appleton. $3.50. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
By John William Draper. Vanguard Press 
SUC. 

CREATIVE MuSIC FOR CHILDREN. By Satis 
Coleman. Putnam. $3.50. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, Its History, THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. $y Andre Tridon. Huebsch. 
$2.00 

LIGHT AND HEALTH 
A. J. Pacini. 
WoMAN’'s DILEMMA By 
sons ¢ ‘rowell $2.50. 
Cut~D MarriaceE. By Mary E. Richmond 
and Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage Foundation 
$1.50. 

SEX EDUCATION. 
ton. $1.50. 
SHORT TALKS WITH YOUNG MOTHERS. By 
C. G. Kerley. Putnam. $1.50. 

Pray ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Dorothy La Salle. Barnes. $2.00. 
THE Boy THROUGH THE AGES. By Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. Doran. $3.00. 
IMAGINATION. By Benjamin Christopher 
Leeming. M. H. Schroeder Co. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN. By Hector Charles 
Cameron. Oxford Univ. Press. $1.75. 
MENTAL HYGIENE oF CHILDHOOD. By Wm. 
A. White. Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
How WE BEcoME PERSONALITIES 3y Ed- 
ward Huntington Williams. Bobbs-Merrill 
$3.50. 


Scribner. 92c. 


By M. Luckiesh and 
Williams & Wilkins Co. $5.00 
Alice Beal Par- 


By Philip Zenner. A ppfle- 


PsYCHO-ANALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE. 
Geraldine Coster. Oxford Press. $1.25 
FEEDING THE Famiry. By Mary Swartz 
Rose. Macmillan. $2.40. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN ADULT EpucaTIon. By 
Basil A. Yeaxlee. 2 vols. Oxford Press 
$8.75. 

CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP. By Edwin C. 
3roome and Edwin W. Adams. Macmillan 
$1.20. 

THE INFLUENCE OF NuRTURE Upon NATIVE 
DIFFERENCES. By Truman Lee Kelley. Mac- 
millan. $1.40. 

THE HEALTH OF THE RUNABOUT CHILD. 
William Palmer Lucas. Macmillan. $1.75. 
EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. By John Dewey. 
Open Court Pub. Co. $3.00. 

INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERS. By 
Eugenio Rignano. Open Court Pub. Co. 


THE PsycHoLocy or SocraL INSTITUTIONS. 
By Charles 
$2.00. 
TEACHING DULL AND RETARDED CHILDREN. 
By Annie Dolman Inskeep. 
$2.00. 


Hubbard Judd. 


Macmillan. 


Macmillan. 
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Books for 


Children ey: 


Reviewed by MARIAN CUTTER 


Children’s Bookshop, New York 


LittLe MacuHINery, by Mary Sidell. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 

Here is a picture book that makes a 
double appeal to children, for it shows 
them a whimsical character operating in 
whimsical manner the very practical 
machinery used in modern building, 
construction and manufacturing. Little 
Machinery, who “grew up out of some 
pieces of a steam engine that was in a 
wreck, an old trolley car that couldn't 
run any more, and a broken automobile,” 
cannot fail to delight and interest chil- 
dren as he operates his giant playthings. 


Tue TALE or Mr. TootLeoo, by Bernard 


Darwin and Elinor Darwin. Harpers. 
$2.00, 

The rhymes opposite the pictures on 
each page tell us that Mr. Tootleoco was 
a merry Sailor. How he met the Cock- 
yollybird, how he landed on a whale and 
then ate magic fish which resulted, after 
several adventures, in a bit of wizardry 
which changed the adoring mother 
Cockyollybird into a devoted human 
wife, make a very amusing book. Chil- 
dren are likely to remember it long 
after they have grown up. 


Tue Fryinc KinGc or Kurio IN THE 
KincpoM oF Joyous NONSENSE, by 
William Rose Bénet. Doran. $2.00. 
To find an unexpected flight of stairs 
and a passageway leading from a play- 
room of a New York City apartment 
would be exciting to any child. but to 
find at the end of the passageway some 
grown-up people who could make their 
apartment just the kind of a place that 
would delight children, that is thrilling. 
We can merely mention the flight over 
Times Square by night in an airplane, 
looking down on Broadway with its 
twinkling electric lights, and how they 


were drawn into the dangerous condi- 
tions existing in the Kingdom of Karif- 
stan. It is a delightful picture of what 
can be done with a little imagination 
even if one must begin, and so many 
of us must, in a New York City apart- 
ment house. Whether or not children 
outside of New York City will under- 
stand the allusions is a question, but a 
good story is always a good story 
wherever the scene is laid. Unfamiliar- 
ity with the Ritz Hotel will not detract 
from the delightful account of how the 
starry lion visited it. 


Tue DonecAL Wonper Box, by Seumas 
MacManus. Stokes. $2.00. 

No lore is as rich in the fairy spirit 
as is the Irish folklore and Mr. Mac- 
Manus has chosen and told these tales 
with rare beauty and simplicity. It is 
books like this in the hands and minds 
of children which help so much to estab- 
lish a comparative liking for literature. 
Smoky, by Will James. Scribners. 
$2.00. 

Here is a story of a cowboy’s horse 
written by a cowboy in cowboy lan- 
guage. It depicts the freedom, the 
hardships and the excitement of West- 
ern ranch life. Chat, the broncho buster, 
is a character worth knowing, but it is 
Smoky, his horse, whose spirit and per- 
sonality we love from the moment we 
first meet him as a helpless little black 
colt. This book is for any lover of 
horses, regardless of age. 


THe Wuite Leaper, by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Here is a good story for boys from 
twelve to fifteen. It gives many thrills 
of adventure against a stirring historical 
setting. 


Other Books Received 


THE Dream Coacn. By Anne and Dill- 
wyn Parish. Macmillan. $2.25 

Tue KING oF THE GOLDEN RIVER. John 
Ruskin. Macmillan, $1.00. 

LittteE Aspe Lrncotn. Bernie Babcock. 
Lippincott, $2.00 

Four Trmes Once Upon A TIME. Mar- 
garet Baker. Duffield, $3.00 

A Cnrp’s GARDEN OF VERSES. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. David McKay Co., $3.00 

Nature SKetcues. J. A. Udden. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, $0.40 

A Pet Reaper. Edith Wilhelmina Lawson. 
Beckley Cardy Co., $0.70 

Tue Hormay Boox. Margaret Warde. 
Little, Brown, $2.00. 

A Curp’s Map or THE Wort. Alice 
York. John Day Co., $1.50 

Farry Frowers. Isidora Newman. Henry 
Holt, $5.00 
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Doc Herors oF Many Lanps. Sarah 
Noble Ives. Century, $1.75 

THe LittteE Match Man. Luigi Bar- 
zini. Penn Publishing Co., $2.00 


Tue Littte Leap Sorprer. Anna Franchi 
Penn Publishing Co., $2.00 

Davip Gors TO GREENLAND. David Bin- 
ney Putnam. Putnam, $1.75 

Tue Puesro Boy. Cornelia James Can- 
non. Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

THE ROSE AND THE Rinc. W. M. Thacke- 
ray. Edited by Phyllis Preston. Dutton, 
$0.60 

THe Juncre Prrates. Leo E. Miller. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tue Boy THrovcH THE Aces. Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. Doran, $3.00 


“HOME-MADE GAMES AND GAME EQvuIpP- 
MENT.” A. N. Hall. Lothrop, $2.50 












STELLA D.KISCH 
“funior 
Sport Shop,” Inc. 


20 WEST 49th St., NEW YORK 
Phone Bryant 5460 


x 


BLOOMERS 
MIDDIES 


“®@ 


Sweaters 
l 
Om that look right 
1) fit right 
I ne ARE right 
x 


Complete Camp Outfits 


Experienced Sales People 
Giving Courteous Service 
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MAIL ORDERS 
SOLICITED 


Send for Booklet cy 


tad 














Does your Club or 


Church or School need 


$100°? 


RITE for details of our Plan for 
Raising Funds for Organiza- 

tions, giving your association's name 
and the amount of money you would 
like to raise. Address the Organiza- 
tion Director, CHmpREN, The Mag- 
azine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 

















KEEP BABY WELL WITH 


ENTONA 


JAe ORIGINAL 
GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORY 





Formulated in 1877, for all cases of constipation 
in infants and adults, by Dr. Frank Fuller, the 
Gluten Food Specialist, who found that Gluten 
in combination with Cocoa Butter as a lubricant 
for the rectum, was an ideal strengthener and 
emollient to the expelling muscles 


The eminent child specialist, Dr. L. Emmet Holt, 
said in his ‘Care and Feeding of Children,"’ ‘What 
other means besides training are useful in over- 
coming chronic constipation? The best are diet, 
suppositories and massage. Suppositories, which 
may be regular! y used, are the Gluten Suppositories 
of the Entona Company 


The same may be said for all cases of constipa- 
tion in all ages from birth to old age, especially the 
chronic constipation, which is sometimes prevalent 
in the bre soon after the baby comes. The 
EN NA No. 1 will help her in the same way as 
the ENTONA No. 2 does her baby 

Write for descriptive booklet and. free samples. 

Price 60 cents a box. 


On sale for 50 years at your drug store 


ENTONA CO. 


120 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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Have your decorator 
show you the new 





MODERN ‘ 
WALL COVERING 


URELY that room you are 
going to have done over this 
Spring is worth the little time 
required to look at the very latest 
Sanitas styles. 


You will be amazed at the wide 
range of decorative effects for 
every room in the house now 
obtainable in this cleanable wall 
covering. 

Besides being beautiful, Sanitas 
is a most practical wall covering; 
being made on cloth, it will not 
tear or crack; the surface of dur- 
able oil colors is impervious to 
moisture; dirt and finger stains 
can be quickly wiped off with a 
damp cloth—a decided advantage 
in homes where there are children. 
Remember there are Sanitas 
styles and finishes for every room 
in the house. 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints that can be hung as they come, or sten- 
ciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended 


Decorative Flat Finish 


conventional and foliage patterns, neutral- 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, mot- 
tled effects, and reproductions of tapestry, 
grass-cloth, leather and various fabrics. 


Metalline Brocade 


in embossed effects for panel treatments and 
all-over wall treatments. 


Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile effects and decorative pat~ 


terns, for kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 
Ask your decorator to call (SANITAS 
with the Sanitas sample book SA NITA 


containing 138 numbers, or 






proout’> 


Ce 

| 
"a } | 
Write us for samples and Brand 


descriptive booklet Look for this 
trademark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept.33 New York 
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Games, 
Children to Do 


A Department 
Conducted by the 
Playground and 
Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 


aes 

PPS 
HEN March 
winds blow. boy s’ 
thoughts turn 


naturally to frames and 
twine and paper and the 
fascinating kites to be 
made from them. Girls 
too, often show great in- 
terest and proficiency in 
the exhilarating sport of 
making and flying kites. 
Electricity, aviation and 
many other discoveries 
and inventions are in- 
debted to the kite, so this 
favorite spring sport of- 


fers children not only 
creative expression, but , 
an interest in natural 


science. 


Kite Making 
for kites 
efficient box 
dragon and the six-cornered tail kite 
being familiar types. Here are direc 
tions for making the tailless bow kite, 
which is simple of construction and, if 
the specifications are carefully followed, 
a very successful flyer. It samiiad little 
wind and can be flown in a small space. 

Two strips split from a bamboo fish- 
ing pole make the best frame. These 
should be of the same length and 
notched at the ends as illustrated (Fig. 
1). Bend one of the sticks into a bow 
with an arc having a radius 
eighth of its length (Fig. 2). Then at- 
tach the bow at its exact middle to the 
other stick at a point one-fifth from the 


Designs 
the 


are 


kite, 


innumerable, 
the Chinese 


about one 


end, to form a right angle (Fig. 3). 
Instead of nailing the sticks together, 
lash them with cord which is wound 


diagonally about both sticks in both di- 
rections, with a few 
sticks and around the other windings to 
tighten the whole lashing 




















Run a piece of hard-twisted cotton 
string around the frame, not too tight- 
ly, and tie it securely at each of the four 
points (Fig. 4). Paste paper 
on the convex side of the 


loosely 
frame, lap- 


Constructive Fun 
Handcrafts and Other _Things for 


Encourage the 


Striking effects in color and design are possible 


turns between the 


Photograph by H. 


Armstrong Roberts 


children to decorate their kites. 


ping about one inch of paper over the 
string all around. The paste is applied 
to the edges only. Newspaper is about 
the right weight for a kite three feet in 


length, but for a smaller kite strong tis- 
sue paper 1S better. 

The short string known as_ the 
“bridle” is very important, as the kite 
is dependent on it for proper distribu- 
tion of pull by the flying string. It also 
determines the inclination of the ex- 


to the breeze. The bridle 
is attached to the upright stick from the 
convex side of the kite, through small 
holes made in the paper (Fig. 5). One 
end is tied to the upright at a point one- 
fourth of the length above the cross bar, 
and the other end at a point one-fourth 
of the length below the 

The flying string is tied to the 
ata point OP] osite the bow, 
left as a loop to slide 


bridle. A well-t 


pe sed sur face 


cross bar. 
bridle 
or it may be 
freely on the 
wisted cotton cord, three 
or four-ply, is to be preferred to a hemp 
string. The flying string is wound on a 
stick, spool or reel. 

If properly 
should rise 


constructed, this kite 
directly from the hands of 


the one holding the string. If it does 
not, place it on the ground with the 


convex side down and the top toward 
the wind. After carrying the string ten 
or fifteen yards to windward, draw in 
a few yards of string and the kite will 
rise. Alternately jerk and pay out the 
string until the kite has soared above 
tree tops and houses and into a steady 
current of air. 
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Difficulties in Flying 

FAILURE TO FLY may be caused by 
frame or paper being too heavy, paper 
too tight, bridle too high, or insufficient 
wind. 

DivinG or KiTE may be due to the 
cross stick being too low or not bowed 
enough, bridle too low, wind too strong, 
or not enough string paid out. 

ONE-SIDED FLYING may result from 
bow being longer on one side, bowed 
more on one side, or paper too tight on 
one side. 





The Rainy Day Cupboard 

Mother, with her wise foresight, puts 
into this cupboard for safekeeping such 
odds and ends as spools, strings, buttons, 
magazines, postcards, catalogues, candy 
boxes, tissue paper, bottles, corks, tooth- 
picks, bright colored cloth and tinfoil. 
Some paste, a pair of blunt scissors, 
some pins and needles, heavy thread 
and worsted complete the essentials 
from which any number of fascinating 
toys may be made. 





Games for St. Patrick’s Day 

Because of the cheeriness and wit 
which is characteristic of the Irish peo- 
ple, we think of March 17th as a day 
for particular jollity and a party is 
quite in order. 

Tue Rocky Roap to DusL_in—lIn a 
long hall or passageway are placed va- 
rious obstructions, such as a pail of 
water to step over, things hanging from 
the ceiling to stoop under, a saw horse 
to climb, a pile of pillows to stumble 
over and a Blarney stone on the floor 
which all are instructed to kiss, but 
which is pulled away with a string when 
one has bent down to kiss it. 

The young travelers come out into a 
room labeled “Lakes of Killarney.” 
Here they find three tubs or pails of 
soap suds, with “Health,” “Wealth” and 
“Happiness,” written on them respec- 
tively. Above the pails is suspended a 
green hoop. Each child is given a clay 
pipe and blows a bubble from each tub, 
tossing it through the hoop. If it goes 
through without breaking, the fortune 
written on the tub will come true. 





IrntsH Potato ReLtay—To play this 
jolly game form two lines, each with the 
same number of players. At a signal, the 
first runners of each line start to carry 
potatoes from a pile placed at an equal 
distance from either line to two baskets, 
also at equal distances away. The po- 
tatoes must be carried on two flat wood- 
en sticks covered with green to imitate 
shillalahs. If they are dropped, the run- 
ner must pick them up with the sticks, 
and without using his hands, before he 
can go on. The next runner starts 
when tagged by the returning runner. 
The team which has placed the most po- 
tatoes in its basket after one line has 
finished running, wins. 

RHYMING Pat—All the players are 
seated in a circle. Someone is chosen to 
stand in the center and tell a story about 
Pat. Each time he says the word “Pat” 
he points to someone in the circle and 
that person must give a word rhyming 
with Pat before the one in the center 
counts ten. If he fails to do so, he must 
take the place of the story teller. 
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Guard your children 
against Spring epidemics! 


HIS winter, when Virginia seemed pale and listless. 

| mother and father called in Dr. Fox. He looked her 

over carefully. Then he said: “Virginia, you'll like 

my medicine. I'm going to give you something that you'll 

love to play with, something that will give you lots of fun 

and exercise. You'll soon be longing for meal time and 

bed time, too!” Then Dr. Fox wrote on his prescription 
blank “Busy Kipp1e.” 


Mother and father thought it sounded like a queer pre- 
scription, but they knew Dr. Fox was usually right so 


thay had it filled. 


And here's the funny thing—just as soon as “Busy 
Kippig” came, Peter and Bill, Virginia's two brothers 
well, you just couldn't keep them away from Virginia's 
“medicine”! 


Virginia got well, they all kept so well and happy that 
mother and father knew they didn’t have to worry about 
those awful spring epidemics—so serious for youngsters 
who haven't exercised and kept well all winter long. 


It keeps children well! 


Mothers and Fathers! This is a suggestion for you, too: 
get “Busy Kippie” for your youngsters. It wil! keep 
them busy, it will keep them entertained, it will keep 
them off the street; and it will furnish happy, healthy 
exercise the whole year long—train muscles, develop 


lungs, teach grace. 


“Busy Kippie’ isa whole doorway gym in itself, including 
swing, trapeze and flying rings. Can be used indoors or 
out-of-doors—in the attic or basement, on the porch, at 
the barn or garage. 


The hanger of “Busy Kippie” is the exclusive, patented 
feature. Swing, trapeze and rings are hung from it as 
desired. It fits any doorway, up for use or down with 
one adjustment. No screw eyes to mar the wood work. 
Safe—tested to 350 lbs. 


Send for free booklet, “The Doorway Gym.” 
It tells all about “Busy Kippre,” besides 
showing the exercises that are such constant 
fun. Use the coupon today! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Makers of BUSY KIDDIE 


Box N. Jenkintown, Pa. 


USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


_—— 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 
Box N 
Jenkintown, Penna 

I am interested in your “Busy 
Kiddie.” Please send me the fre? 
booklet “The Doorway Gym.” I 
understand that this request places 


me under no obligation This book 
is FREE! 

Name 

Street 


Post ofhc e 
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This Magazine offers Advertisers 


a new way of reaching the 
most desirable prospects 


TELL THE “KEY” PARENTS—THEY WILL TELL THE REST! 








A big problem for advertisers: Where to 
advertise? 

Who are the most likely prospects? 

Which of these prospects are the most likely also 
to carry on the message to others by word of mouth? 

It is this second group that are, of course, the 
more important: They represent the ‘‘key 
homes of the country, the homes that are always 
the first to take up a new product, and from whom 
it eventually spreads to the millions. 

Yet just who are these ‘‘key’’ men and women? 
Wealth is really no test. True, a well-to-do 
man is more easily sold, and if what he buys is 
known to others, his purchase may lead to imita- 
tion. But how many purchases one makes are 
known to others? Who sees what breakfast food 
you eat? Who even knows what brand of cloth- 
ing you have on? 

Unless one is the kind who exerts a definite and active 
leadership in the community, his own purchase of an 
article is not enough to spread its use to others. 

To a solution of this advertising problem, 
CuitpreNn, The Magazine for Parents, brings a new 
answer. The parents who are readers of CHILDREN 
not only are prospective purchasers themselves, 
but they influence others in a multitude of ways. 
They are the ‘‘key’’ parents of their respective 
communities. 


The type we mean 

Here, for instance, is a reader who is president 
of her local parent-teacher association (or perhaps 
it is a woman’s club or other child study group). 
Some fifty or so other parents meet with her at 
regular intervals to discuss and study practical 
problems in child rearing. Not only at such 
meetings but also in her social contacts the con- 
versation usually drifts around to the problems of 
rearing children. Being well informed on this 
subject, she is asked a hundred questions. 
“What do you think of such and such a 
school?’” ‘Where can one get the right story- 
books?”’ ‘‘What breakfast food is it best to start 
a child on?’’ Instructive toys, leggings that are 
easy to put on, attractive dresses or suits at reason- 
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able prices! Or the discussion may swing to other 
topics — housekeeping, menus, recipes, clothes. 

Scattered throughout the country are hundreds 
of thousands of ‘‘key’’ women like this—keenly 
interested in new ideas, asserting leadership in a 
pleasant, helpful way. There are more than 
1,000,000 members of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions alone. There are 3,000,000 members of 
women's clubs now introducing courses on child- 
rearing. 


How to reach Mrs. “‘Key”’ Parent 

Until now there has been no magazine to lead 
the whole better parenthood movement. Now 
comes CuHILpREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
backed by leading educational interests, and al- 
ready going over a sensational way. Copies of 
CHILDREN are actually passed around in hundreds 
of child-study groups 

Through this unique magazine advertisers can 
now, at comparatively small expense, reach the 
‘‘key’’ parents and through them the others who 
follow their advice and example. 

The advertising standards of CHILDREN are of 
the strictest. Advertisements are only accepted 
of reliable products, accurately described. Its 
endorsement by leading health and educational 
authorities lends tacit but automatic sponsorship 
to everything appearing in its pages. 

Advertising rate $250 per page, based on edi- 
tions guaranteed not less than 60,000 per issue. 
The magazine has applied for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


To advertisers and advertising agencies 

e have on hand a limited number of copies of 
the cloth-bound book, “‘The Greatest Profession 
in the World,’ which gives details about the 
magazine. To any advertiser or member of an 
advertising agency who writes us on his firm 
letterhead we will be glad to send a free copy of 
this book. 

Cuitpren, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. Western Advertising Representatives, Wilson & 
Galey, 111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 

































Program For Group 


Discussion 


Based on a leading article in this 
Magazine and prepared by The 
Child Study Association of 


America 


pe! us help you in your study of child care and 

This magazine will serve as your 
text-book. Each month it presents a program which 
may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher 
organizations, women’s clubs, or by any other group 


training. 


interested in child study. 


This is the suggested procedure: First, read the 
article on which the program is based. This month 
it is “Money: Training Children in Its Use,” by 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, on pages 9,10 and 11 of 
It is best to read the article aloud if it is 
being studied by a group. Then, take up the follow- 


this issue. 


ing outline: 


POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 

(1) Children should be helped to a 
real understanding of the use of money. 
Money can be an important instrument 
of education. 

(2) We learn the wise handling of 
money through spending, not through 
hoarding. 

(3) Saving is not an end it itself, 
but a means toward an end. Saving 
must result from a need which the child 
feels, not from a parent’s demand for 
it. It must be for a tangible and at- 
tainable goal. 

(4) The child’s training is furthered 
by keeping accounts, provided these are 
made to be a help and not a burden- 
some task. 

(5) The amount of the allowance 
should be determined by the child’s age 
and individual needs. The giving or 
withholding of an allowance should 
never be used as a means of discipline. 

(6) Children need legitimate expe- 
rience in earning money. 

(7) In some children an interest in 
the use of money must be deliberately 
encouraged and cultivated by the 
parent. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
(1) Teaching the value of money 


(a) Children should have wise ex- 
ample of the use of money. 

(b) Children should have experience 
with money, according to their 
age. 

(c) Children have 


should oppor- 


tunity and encouragement for 
spending as well as for saving. 

(d) Children should have some un- 
derstanding of the 
budget. 


family’s 





Every group using or 
planning to use these 


programs should have 
this booklet. The price 
is 10c. Stamps or coins 
are accepted. Address: 
CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


(2) Allowances 


(a) Determined by the child’s age; 
by the child’s needs. 

(b) Control exercised by the child 
himself. 

(c) How much supervision by the 
parents? 

(d) Use of allowance as disciplinary 
means. 

(3) Saving 

(a) Saving for a specific purpose. 

(b) The purpose for the saving 
should be of the child’s own 
choosing. (1) For a goal that 
is not too distant. (2) Sacri- 
fice of present for future pleas- 
ures or possessions. 

(c) Teaching principles and habits 
of thrift. 


(4) Earning 


(a) How and where a child may 
earn money. (1) Payment for 
necessary tasks at home. (2) 
Payment for special tasks at 
home. (3) Opportunities out- 
side the home. 

(b) Control of money earned. 

(c) Place of “money making” in the 
scheme of life. 

(5) Ideal attitude 

(a) Balanced appreciation of money 
as a means toward justifiable 
ends. 


TYPICAL PROBLEMS 


(1) Practically everything in a cer- 
tain house is ordered by telephone and 
paid for by check. How is Mary, at six 
years of age, to develop a normal in- 
terest in money? (Cont'd on next page) 
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1 of the modern 
f child trang 


A toilet seat for baby up to the standard 
bathroom and the scientific principle 
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Especiatty guard babys 
health during the treacherous 
Spring months, but do not neglect 
to keep baby regular all the year 
through—physical regularity is the 
foundation of all health. 


“LittLe Towey’ or “Torey, Jr., 
the scientifically-designed, work- 
saving, health-establishing juvenile 
toilet seat, is indispensable in train- 
ing baby. Absolutely safe, entirely 
sanitary, comfortable. Locks on 
adult toilet with rubber-covered 
patented clamps. Folds compactly, 
easily carried wherever baby goes, 
prevents distraction, makes early 


training possible. Used third 
month to fifth year. 
Trade-marked 


for your protection 


Both “Littie Torey ‘and “Touey, 
Jr., are trade marked with cun- 
ning bunnies for your protection. 
They assure your satisfaction. Be 
sure to look for them. 


Ask for either’ Torney ‘atthebetter 
stores and plumbers, 
but write for the free 
booklet, “Baby's 
Health.” Tells why, 
from a health stand- 
point, it is so impor- 
tant to train baby 
early. Send today! 





Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Specialists in Child Toilet Equipment 


Gertaupe A. Mutter, Pres 
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Fort Wayne, Ind. ) 
. 
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$R75 


prepaid 


[he easiest and least expensive way 
to dre:s a little girl charmingly is to 
dress her in a Jenny B Frock 


Model D, “Cecily,” quality 
pblainor barred gingham in rose, green, 
blue, violet, tan, combined with whit 
Hand smocked in colors. Carefully 
ut and beautifully Extra 
bloomers, 75 cents. 


Sizes 3 to 8 
Description of other models on 
request. 


of fine 


made 


and color desired, 
for p 


satished 


When ordering state size 
On C. O. D. orders include 17 cent 
age. Purchase price bac if not 


Tr 1. 1 TRIW CLs Im 
I'he JENNY B SHOP 
Toglets for Tots 
3627 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 











FREE--a Decorative 
Binder 


Specially made to hold together a 
year’s copies of Curpren, The 
Viagazine for Parents. This gold- 
embossed binder sells for $2; but we 
will give it to you w'thout charge if 
in the subscriptions of 
four friends. 


u a 


you send 














GET Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 9 

THE LATEST NOVELTY 50c. Per Book 
Each book confains $0 perfect little name cards, size 
1 ‘ax %. in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 

tan, green or red A perfect name card. 
Name in Old English type. Price complete 
Send stamps, comm or 
1aranteed of 





SOc, name only. 
money order Satifaction ¢ 


noncy refunded Acents Wanted 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
46 S. Market Square 
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Program for Group Discussion 
(Continued from page 49) 

(2) Betty spends all her pennies, as 
soon as she gets them, on candies. Then 
she has no interest in money until the 
next number of pennies is forthcoming. 
How can she be helped to a better 
understanding of the value of money? 

(3) Billy is eight; his allowance is 
ten cents a week, which has always 
been sufficient for his small needs. A 
visiting bachelor uncle, giving lavish 
presents of quarters and half-dollars, 
has confused the child’s sense of values, 
so that now he feels cheated with his 
humble dime. How can the parent re- 
establish his former attitude ? 

(4) A twelve-year-old needs 
more money than his father can com- 
fortably allow him. ‘The boy needs ath- 
letic equipment, scout dues, stamps, etc. 
In what ways could his income be sup 
plemented to meet these demands ? 

(5) Many schools and banks main- 
tain thrift accounts for children as an 
encouragement to saving. What money 
should a child be asked to save, and 
for what purposes ? 

(6) Jim is a sophomore at college, 
and although his family is in comfort- 
able circumstances, his allowance is 
small in comparison with that of many 
of his classmates. On what basis 
should his allowance be determined ? 
BOOK REFERENCES 
THE Use or Money—FE. 

patrick. Bobbs-Merrill, 1915. 

My LitrtrLe Boy—C. Ewald. Scribner’s 

SoNs AND DAvuGHTERS—S. M. Gruen- 
berg. Henry Holt, 1916. 

STUDIES IN EpucATION—FEarl Barnes. 
Published by the author, Philadel- 
phia, 1897, 1903. First Series, pp. 
323-331; Second Series, pp. 62-70. 


PAMPHLET REFERENCE 
THE Use or Money—Child Study As- 
sociation of America, Studies in 


Child Training, Series I, No. 5. 


boy 
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Trade Secrets 
Parental Helps In Bringing Up Children 


All parents have them—short cuts, 
methods, devices they have discovered 
to simplify their arduous business of 
bringing up children. They are the se 
crets in their trade of child rearing. 

Tell us yours. Have you found a 
way to make bedtime bearable to the 
young? Have you a means of prolong 
ing the life of children’s clothing? Do 
you know a short-cut in teaching polite- 
ness to the rising generation? Have you 
worked out short-cuts in any other 
phase of child care? 

Tell us, in as few words as possible, 
your trade secrets. Let us them 
on through the pages of this magazine 
to other parents. One dollar will be 
paid for each contribution published. 
Address Managing Editor, CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


pass 








Adelphi Publications 


for Parents 


EXPERIMENTAL PRAC- 
TICE IN THE 
CITY AND COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 
EDITED BY CAROLINE PRATT 





ADVENTURING WITH TWELVE 
YEAR OLDS 


By Leila V. Stott 
Adventure! 
Can children have it in city life? 


and 


Can schools supply it for growing girls 
bovs? 
Can arithmetic and science be detached from 

the Play or Industry adventure and pur- 
sued as adventure in themselves? 
All these are questions this story of a city 
group answers! 
Adventuring with Twelve Year Olds is not 
just a title to catch the unwary and lead them 
to a dull statement of school happe nings. he 
school spirit of a real adventure dominates this 


book. 


over bad places, but seldom dominates the 


The teacher records, criticises, helps 


picture, 


— 7 — 
th, tlustrated $2.00 


4, 





BEFORE BOOKS 
WITH RECORDS OF GROUPS IV AND V1 
by Jessie Stanton 
Once you can read, you immediately estab- 
lish 
kind. 
But BEFORE BOOKS,—! 


By the time your children are born, you have 


a highway of communication with your 


forgotten a great deal of the way in which you 
thought, before books—of the way in which 
your mind worked when you were three—or 

hve 


misunderstand children. 


or seven. That is why people so often 

Whether you are a parent or a teacher, if you 
take an interest in children, this day-by-day 
record will prove a fascinating document. It 
is like seeing minds under a microscope. It is 


like watching a wood breaking into 


leaf. 


young 


350 pr lnth. $7 00 
‘ PP.» tn, Pe 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, 
112 East 19th St., 
New York City. 

check 
money order 
for which please send 


f iT ° ’ 


Bef« re 


Enclosed please find 


copies ot 


Books and copies of Adventuring with 
Twelve Year Olds, to 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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This 10-"Uolume Child Health Library 
is our 


IFT to YOU! 


CA 
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I These ten volumes are bound in 
| rich embossed limp Croftcutt, 
| printed on fine book paper in 
clear readable ty pe. And they 
ind | are of a small, compact pocket 
| size; so that they will take up 
om little room in the bedroom or 
ur- nursery or on the reading table. 
| 
Ity | 
| 
ee 
em 
he 
his | 
_ A pair of hand- 
P I In these 10 vol- some _ book-ends 
| umes, some of the comes with each 
| most eminent child set. so that the ten 
— | specialists in the books can always be | 
| country show par- kept together where 





ents how to prevent you can refer to 

















\ ’ 
| children’s troubles, ‘ them quickly and 
| how to recognize easily. 
b- | them, and what to . 
ur | do about them. 
| 
i r 
ve rad 
rn HE purpose of the Child Health Library is to give parents the vital information they 
* should have in order to co-operate intelligently with their family physicians in keeping 
| children well and in restoring their health when they are sick. When parents recognize 
“n | their children’s troubles at an early stage, very serious diseases and disabilities can almost 
| always be prevented. Frequently quick attention means a child’s precious life is saved! 
The Library aims in no way to supplant the doctor. When your child is sick, call a physician 
: at once. But in the meantime, do your part in keeping him well with the help of the Child 
; 
Health Library. 
1S . - - 
re | This remarkable 10-volume set comes to you free u ith two subscriptions to CHILDREN, The Magazine 
| for Parents. If you have not yet subscribed, your own may be one of these two subscriptions. 
I} 
i . : : 
| <3 This coupon brings the 10 volumes and Book-ends FREE! 
I 
Ii CuiLtpreNn, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 
| Enclosed is $5 for two one-year subscriptions for: PiAy* Punsses 
| 
| Name + er Name 
II 
| Address , sa couse tee ° Address 
€ } 
h | in thene beeen ae b's eda whweeabnatabkeesuedend 
| Send the 10-volume Child Health Library and Book-ends FREE to me at 
| 
| Name Street 
! 
Ml City . .State 


. . 
Canadian Postage free: Foreign 50c extra a year A 
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PIC and span in a fresh, white MAN O’WAR 
MIDDY, any school girl looks her best. For 
school, gym or camp wear, this attractive 
middy is a most appropriate garment. It is be- 
coming and it fits, because it is made with sloped 
sides and a high snug collar. Stout girls look 

slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in this smart middy. 


The middy illustrated above is a universal favorite at school 
or camp. It is made with a generous hem at the bottom, 
convenient tie loop and roomy pocket. In 
snow-white Super-Jean, this quality middy just 


EVERYTHING 


FOR 


sparkles with style. The is $1.50 east of the 


Mississippt and $1.75 west. 


From Portland, Maine to Portland, Oregon, the MAN 
O'’WAR label stands for quality and style in middies and 
girls sport togs for camp and gym wear. Look for the 
little green battleship and the words ‘‘MAN O’ WAR” when 
you are buying middies, bloomers, knickers for school, 
camp or gym wear. Good stores feature these togs. If you 
do not know where to buy them, write the manufacturers 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Middy 
Baltimore, Md. 


price 


Or 1ators of the Sloped Sid 


1 7 
11 Guilford Ave.., 


SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 











